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Factory Census 
To Show Shifting 
"Trend in Industry 


Report of Advisory Commit- 
tee Indicates Migration in 
Various Lines Will Be Re- 
corded in Data 


Issuance of Results | 


Will Be Expedited 


New Tabulations in Survey of 
1930 Will Be Valuable to 
Manufacturers, Department 
Of Commerce Says 





Information on the trends of indus- 
trial migration, data showing the amount 
of idle power equipment in manufactur- 
ing plants, and speedier statistics on 
manufacturing operations are the three 
outstanding needs of American industry 
and business, according to the report of 
the Advisory Committee on Manufac- 
tures, which has just been submitted to 
the Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
Lamont. ' 

_The Advisory Committee, which is 
headed by Col. L. S. Horner, was ap- 
pointed last July to work with the Cen- 
sus Bureau on the general schedule for 
the forthcoming census of manufactures. 

New Tabulations Suggested 

Many new and valuable tabulations 
along the lines suggested will be made 
for use as a basis for production and dis- 
tribution studies, it was stated. 

The census of manufactures is to be 
given wide publicity through the press, 
radio and public addresses, according to 
present plans. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

After-weeks of conference and/consid- 
eration of the statistical needs of Ameri- 
can industry and business, the advisory 
committee on manufactures, under the 
chairmanship of Col. L. S. Horner, presi- 
dent of the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 
which committee. was appointed last July 
to work with the Census Bureau on the 
preparation of the general schedule for 
the forthcoming census of manufactures, 
has rendered its report to the Secretary 
of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont. 

To Be Sent in January 

The suggested schedule which will go 
out next January to every manufacturer 
in the country has been drawn up, the 
advisory: committee states, with one 
basic thought in mind—that the informa- 
tion resulting from the tabulations will 
be of real practical value, directly or in- 
directly, to manufacturers in their 
studies. of production and distribution 
problems. Data which do not fall under 
this general heading have been elimi- 
nated, and new data of large practical 
value to manufacturers will be requested 
for ‘the first time from the manufac- 
turers of the country. 


Special efforts will be made next year 
by the Census Bureau to tabulate the 
data furnished by the manufacturers in 
such a way as to point out the most 
significant industrial trends. Among 
these trends is that of migration of in- 
.dustry. Large movements of industry 
have been under way especially since 
the war: Some of these movements have 
involved the transfer of thousands of 
employes from one section of the country 
to the other, and have entirely changed 
the industrial occupation of a large por- 


Appeals in 20 Radio Rulings 





Docketed by Appellate Court 


Broadcast and Wireless As- 
signments by Commis- 
sion Involved 


Twenty cases, involving appeals from 
decisions or actions of the Federal Radio 
Commission, several of which chalienge 
the constitutionality of the radio act of 
1927, are pending before the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Coiumbia, 
which convenes Oct. 7, after a Summer 
recess. ; 


Records ot the lega! division of the 
Commission, made available Sept. 28, 
show that besices these cases, there is 
one case pending before the Supreme 
Court of the United States and two be- 
fore the United States District Court, 
Northern Illinois District. All of these 
cases involve the regulation of radio. 

The case pending before the Supreme 
Court of the United States is that of the 


| General Electric Company v. the Federal 


Radio Commission. Involving the ques- 
tion of the Commission’s discretionary 
powers under the radio law, this case 
was decided against the Commission by 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, which is designated as the 
appeals body just above the\Commission. 

The Commission subsequently filed 
with the court of appeals a petition for 
a writ of certiorari for review of the 
WGY case, and a petition for a writ of 
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American Articles 
Accepted as Standard 
By Foreign Buyers 


Educational Campaign Advo- 
cated by Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce to Stim- 
ulate Sales Abroad 


American manufactured articles in 
general have become accepted as the 
standard of the world, but there is still 
much that can be done to develop mar- 
kets abroad, the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein, stated Sept. 


‘29 in-an address over associated stations 


of the Colfimbia. Broadcasting Company. 

Contact with visiting foreign delega- 
tions, the showing of American. motion 
pictures abroad and “educational cam- 
paigns” in foreign countries will mate- 
rially assist in expanding the demand for 
American goods, Dr. Klein stated. 

On the whole, he said, foreigners copy 
our designs and conform to our mer- 
chandise considerably more than we 
adopt theirs. The encouragement of 
this tendency would appreciably broaden 
the business of the United States in for- 
eign lands, he believes. 

“I think it is clear,” he said, “‘that in 
the great majority of cases American 
manufacturers may rest secure in the 
conviction that foreign- customers ‘will 
meet and like our goods—and will do 
so increasingly as they become more and 
more familiar with them. We must edu- 
cate the foreign buying public.” 

Dr. Klein’s address follows in full text: 

Any study of manufacturing and ex- 
portation in our post-war world brings 
home to us the remarkable achievements 


attainment of almost unquestioned su- 
premacy in some of the most vital 
phases of economic effort. 

He has been able to command inven- 
tive genius of extraordinary fertility 





“tion of the inhabitants of these sections. 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.]} 


and scope. He has brought manufactur- 
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Working Week of Farm Women 
Is Found to Average 63 Hours 


Less Leisure Found to Be En- 
joyed Than in the Case 
Of City Homes 


The average working time .for 700 
farm women canvassed by the Bureau of 
Home Economics is more tharr 63 hours 
a week, the Department of Agriculture 
stated Sept. 28. 

The women reported an average of 52 
hours and 17 minutes a week spent on 
home-making activities alone, the De- 
partment said, in addition to an average 
of 11 hours and 13 minutes a week on 
dairy work, care of poultry, gardening 
and other tasks. 

The standard working week in indus- 

try is 44 hours, it was pointed out. The 
Department’s statement follows in full 
text: 
, Some of these 700 home-makers lived 
in the Middle West, some in New York 
State, and some in three far western 
States, The group as a whole represents 
rather superior home-makers—those 
likely to cut down working time by in- 
telligent methods. For the country as a 
whole the:average working time would 
probably be higher. 

Figures for the New York home- 
makers are typical. They show that 
feeding the family occupied 25 hours and 
51 minutes; cjeaning and straightening 
the house required 8 hours and 15 min- 
utes; and that other items in the care of 
the house added 2 hours and 17 minutes. 
Laundering, sewing, mending, care of 
clothing, care of children, and,other man- 
agement and miscellaneous items filled 
‘the remaining hours of the total. 

Clearly the farm home-maker enjoys 
very little of that leisure the modern 
woman is popularly credited with, accord- 
ing to this study. The city home-maker’s 
situation. may be somewhat different. 
For the farm home-maker, however, 
ready-made clothing, ready-cooked foods, 





and better equipment and household con- 
veniences have not offset the fact that at 
present she gets much less help from 
other members of the family than the 
farm mothers of 40 or 50 years ago. At 
best, the farm home-maker still has a 
long day, and by industry’s standard 
may be classed as overworked. 






Electric Devices 
Leading on Farms 


Domestic Appliances Used 
More Than in Cities 


OMESTIC electrical appliances 
are used more in farm homes 
than in city dwellings, according to 
information ,received by the elec- 
trical division of the Department 
of Commerce and made public 
Sept. 28. } 

The data, as revealed in a sur- 
vey made by the National Electric 
Light Association, shows that more 
than two-thirds of electrified rural 
homes are supplied with electric 
washing machines and 42 per cent 
with vacuum cleaners. Electric re- 
frigerators are in use in 5 per cent 
of .electrified farm. homes, which is 
the same percentage as in urban 
dwellings, and electric ranges in 10 
per cent of rural homes, against 7 
per cent in city dwellings. 

Of 529 farm homes reporting the 
use of electricity 37 per ceat used 
curling irons, 35 per cent toasters, 
and 5 per cent to 14 per cent, fans, 
percolators, grills, and heaters. 

Of 1189 farm homes having ra- 
dio receiving sets 94, or 8 per cent, 
were operated from «lectric light 
sockets. 


‘of the American manufacturer and his 






















Delay in Reducing 
| "Taxes Advocated 


Mr.* Smoot Supports Atti- 
tude of President Hoover 





RESIDENT HOOVER’S $an- 

mouncement that plans for tax 
reduction must await completion 
of the 1931 budget estimate found 
support Sept. 28 from _ Senator 
Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance. 


“I am not ready to talk tax re- 
duction until I know what the ap- 
propriations are going to be,” Mr. 
Smoot declared orally. “Tax re- 
duction would be possible if there 
is mo increase in appropriations, 
but look at the appropriations al- 
ready authorized.” 

Mr. Smoot mentioned large ap- 
propriations such as the farm re- 
lief program, Black Canyon Dam, 
and flood control projects. 


Government Opposes 
Compensation Ruling 


Decision Holds Appeals Must 
Be Considered by Courts | 
As New Cases 


An appeal from an opinion declaring | 
that cases before a United States dis- | 
trict court involving the _ longshoremen | 
and harbor workers’ compensation act | 
must be tried de novo, or as an entirely | 
new case, has been filed by the Depart- |} 
ment of Justice on the recommendation | 
| of the United States Employees’. Com- 
;pensation Commission, Judge W. W. 
Warwick, chief counsel of the Commis- | 
sion, stated orally Sept. 28. 

Notice of the appeal has been sent to 
all deputy commissioners administering 
the act throughout the United States, he 
added... The case in question is that of 
Charles Benson, complainant, Letus N, 
Crowell, deputy commissioner, et al. 

Alabama Case Cited 

In this ease the District Court for the 
Southern District of Alabama, sitting at 
Mobile, in an appeal from an award of 
the deputy compensation commissioner, 
ruled that the case must be tried de novo. 

It was the opinion of Judge Ervin} 
that unless it be held that the district | 
court could try the case de noyo on an| 
appeal from an award the act would not 
be constitutional. Justification was 
found in the act itself for its holding, 
the opinion ofthe court states. 

Judge Warwick stated that such a 
decision, if generally adhered to in the 
courts, would seriously. hamper the 
chances of an injured man to obtain a 
compensation award. For that reason, 
said Judge Warwick, the Commission 
recommended that the appeal be taken 
to the . United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 








Appeal on Points 

Ordinarily, throughout the country, 
the practice has been followed in cases 
under State compensation laws, of allow- | 
ing the appeal on points of law. The 
decision on the facts of the compensation 
commissioner who held the hearing is 
usually regarded as final if the commis- 
sioner had any competent evidence be- 
fore him, said Judge Warwick. The us- 
ual interpretation of the United States 
district courts has been’ along this line 
also, he added: 

If an injured.party must, in an appeal 
to a court, prove a second time the facts 
of his injury, he will have to spend con- 
siderable money and endure a delay, 
stated Judge Warwick. 


Conference to Study 
Air Mail Development 


Results Will Goverm Expansion, 
Says Post Office Department 





Arrangements for the conference, 
|Sept. 30, with contractors. transporting 
air mail have been completed, it was 
stated orally, Sept. 28, at the Post Office | 
Department. 

The conference will be executive and | 
presided over by the Second Assistant | 
Postmaster Gereral, W. Irving Glover. | 
The outcome of the conference, which | 
was called some time 2go by the Post- | 
master General, Walter FF. Brown, to 
bring about a readjustment of pay for 
transporting air mail, will determine 
the Department’s future plans for a re- 
grouping of the present air mail lines. 
, The Department has compiled a mass 
f cost data for transporting air mail, | 
‘and is also prepared, it was said, to | 
discuss the question of a new operating 
policy for handling air mail. It was 


same basis as of mail carried by the 
Jrilroads. 

\\ This phase of the vomference was ex- 
ected by the Department to provide a 
new plan by which prospective air mail 
con-ractors may select their own routes, 
independent of those approved by,the De- 
partment, 

Mr. Glover has announced that it will 
be necessar. to reduce the presem oper- 
ating expenses by $3,00€,000 in order to 
carry out all of its plans for expanding 
the present air mail system. Mr. Glover 
has mot made known all of his plans for 
discussion at the conference. It was said 
that Postmaster General Brown is anx- 
ious for a.. agreement for a new air mail 
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| been brought about, 


| duction of personnel. 


pointed out thal aviation interests would | 
rather see air mail transported op the | 
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Progressive Gain 


In Trade in 1928) 


| 





Total Value of Exports and | 
Imports Has Increased 53 | 


Per Cent Since 1913, Says development in Army ordnance material 
Department of Commerce | purpose of emphasizing the need of close 


Share of United States 


Unchanged Last Year 


|American Sales of Foreign 


Products Show Expansion 
For Nearly Every Nation of 
Economic Importance 


The total international trade of the 
world in 1928 increased, as it has done 
almost steadily since 1921, but the share 
of the United States showed practically | 
no change, according to a review just | 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


‘ 
In the past few years there has been, 
on the whole, a downward trend in prices 


| for ordnance production other than a few 


of commodities which enter into inter- | 


national trade, it was stated. Had prices 
remained constant in 1928, the value of 
trade among nations would have been 


| muuch greater. 


International trade in 1928, according 
to the review, which was prepared by 


J. J. Kral, of the division of statistical | 


research, shows an increase in value of 
about 53 per cent, compared with figures 
for 1913, the last year before the war. 
The quantitative increase is given in the 
neighborhood of 10 per cent. 

Exports to the United States from 
every country of any commercial impor- 
tance have been larger in recent years 
than before the war, it was stated. Con- 
sequently, for most countries, exports 
to the United States in 1928 constituted 
a larger proportion of total exports than 
in 1913. 

The review follows \in full text: 


— 


The total international trade of the | 


world in 1928 showed a further increase, 
continuing th upward movement which 
has been unbroken since 1921, except for 
the temporary decline in 1926, resulting 
chiefly from the British coal-striké. ._Dur- 
ing the last few years there has been, on 
the whol) 9 :downs ard..tvend: in the 
Prices of the commodities which enter 
imto international trade. Had prices re- 
mained constant, the expansion in the 
value of the trade among nations would 
have been appreciably greater. 

The division of statistical research 
has compiled from the original trade re- 
turns of the several countries the value 
of their exports and imports in 1928. 
Final data of total exports and imports 

<r most countries are now available, and 
for others estimates have been made on 
the basis of incomplete returns. In this 
way, combined totals for 102 countries, 
covering at least 95 per cent of all world 
trade, have been computed. 

The total value of the exports of these 
countries in 1928 was very nearly. $33,- 
000,000,000 and that of their imports 
a little over $35,000,000,000. As re- 
ported, the world’s imports normally 
exceed exports, because most countries 
include the cost of ocean transporta- 
tion to their ports in the value of im- 
ports. The value of exports last year 
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Fleet Corporation 
Reduces Expenses 


Economies Traced ai Sale of 
Ships and Smaller Pay Roll 


A reduction of $2,097,398, or more 
than 35% per cent has been effected in 
the operating overhead of the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation during the past fiscal 
year, according to an article appearing 
in the “Merchant Fleet Bulletin,” the of- 
ficial organ of the corporation, made pub- 
lic on Sept. 28. 

The decreased operating expense has 
the article states, 
by reduction in ships operated by the 
Government, and consequently in the re- 
The payroll itself, 
it is stated, was cut by more than 21 per 
cent. The full text of the article fol- 
lows: 

A great reduction 
and overhead has been going on in the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation, according 
to the report recently submitted to the 
Shipping Board by Hon. T. V. 0’Connor, 


president of the Merchant Fleet Corpo- | the subcommittee. 


ration. 

Among the more outstanding accom- 
Plishments has been a marked reduc- 
tion in the Fleet Corporation’s payroH. 
On July 1, 1928, with a total payroll of 
$3,601,009, those im charge of adminis- 
tering the affairs of the corporation set 
out to reduce it by 20 per cent. 
matter of fact they succeeded in reduc- 
ing it by $766,566, or 21.28 per cent. 

Payroll Reduced 

In addition, the payrol' of the United 
States Lines, amounting to $1,010,813, 
and that of the United States Protection 
and Indemnity Agency, amounting to 
$102,308, have been practically eliminated 
by the transfer of these concerns to pri- 
vate interests. “There Las also been a 
marked reduction, amounting to $271,711, 
im the salaries of Reserve Fleet em- 
Ployes. 

Summing up these various items, it ap- 
pears that the total reduction in the pay- 
roll of the Merchant Fleet Corporation 
was $2,097,398, a drop of 35.56 per cent 
during the past fiscal year, 

The figures show’ that 200 vessels were 
sold during the same period, including 5 
established ship limcs. Several other 
Sales are pending. 

It is interesting to note that ship op- 
erations for the first eleven months of 
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In Developing Army Ordnance fy Flexible Phase 


| Effectiveness of New Weapons and Other Equipment to} 
Be Demonstrated Under Battle Conditions at | 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds 





“A display of virtually every important 


| since the World War, assembled for the 


| cooperation between the Government and 
| technical and industrial leaders, will be 
| held Oct. 16 at the Aberdeen proving 
ground, Maryland, it was announced 
Sept. 28 by the Department of War. 
Engineers and industrial executives, 
5,000 members of the Army Ordnance 
Association and affiliated technical and | 
| engineering societies, Cabinet members, | 
observers. from most of the armies of 
; the world, delegates of the National 
| Aeronautic Association and the National 
| Metal Trades Association will attend, 
| it was stated. 


America has no peace-time industry 





j 


manufacturing arsenals, it was pointed 
out. The Army Ordnance Association, 
with 90 per cent of its members com- 
posed of civilian engineers and execu- 
tives, seeks to keep alive interest in 
ordnance design. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: | 

Plans for the spectacle, now nearing | 











Revised Rates Filed | 
On Grain for Export 
From Gulf Harbors 


New Schedules to Place 
Wheat Growers of South- 
west on Equal Basis With 
Northwest and Canada 








Revised freight schedules on grain to 


be shipped from Kansas City to Lou- 
isiana and Texas Gulf ports for export, | 
which have been filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, will have | 
the effect of placing the wheat growers 
in. the Southwest on a_parity with the 
Northwestern and Canadian growers as 
regards the aggregate cost of trans- 
portation from the principal terminal 
markets to the consuming centers of 
Europe. 

This was stated Sept. 28 in an an- 
nouncement by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agri- 


— 


culture, in which the effect of the new |. 


rates was discussed. 

The new rates are asked by the car- 
riers to be placed into effect on Oct. 1, 
when the emergency rates that have 
been in effect since May 29 will have 
expired. The new rates are higher than 
the emergency tariffs now in effect but 
are lower than the previous regular 
schedules, it was explained. 

Reductions so far announcéd are lim- 
ited to export shipments from Kansas | 
City to Louisiana and Texas Gulf ports. | 
Rate schedules have already heen filed, 
however, with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, providing for a reduction 
in rates from interior points to the Gulf 
seaboard for domestic markets, to be- 
come effective Oct. 10, and in some cases, 
Oct. 15. 

At the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion it was stated orally Sept. 28 that 
few protests against the proposed new 
rates, requesting their suspension, have 
been received. 

The Department of Agriculture’s an- |} 
nouncement follows in full text: | 

The new export rate on wheat from 
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Naval Investigation 
Will Be Resumed | 


Senate Committee to Hear) 
Admiral Reeves Sept. 30. 


Rear Adm. J. M. Reeves, one of the| 
naval experts attached to the American 
delegation to the Geneva naval con-| 
ference of 1927, will be the first witness | 
to appear Sept. 30 before the subcom-| 


mittee which is investigating alleged 
propaganda activities of PWilliam B.} 
Shearer at the conference, it was an-}| 
nounced orally Sept. 28 by a member ef 


Adm, Reeves was named by Drew) 
Pearson, a Washington newspaper corre- 
spondent who covered the Geneva con-| 
ference, as having said in Mr. Pearson’s | 
presence that he ‘‘hoped the conference | 
would fail.” : | 

It had been previously announced that 
Mr. Shearer would be the first witness, 
but it was stated that Adm. Reeves had 
requested the committee to permit him 
to mak. a “brief statement” concerning 
Mr. Pearson’s charges when the sub- 
committee opened its session Sept. 30. 

Other members of the naval delega- 
tion who were named by Mr. Pearson in 
his testimony before the subcommittee 
Sept. 26 as having given him the im- 
pression that they wished the conference 
to fail are Rear Adm. Frank H. Scho- 
field, Comdr. H. H. Frost and Comdr. 
H. C. Train. 

None of these officers has “asked per- 
mission to appear before the Committee, 
a member stated orally. At this time, 
the member declared, it was impossible 
to predict whether it would become 
necessary to s*mmen the officers before 
the Committee. 

In his téstimony Mr. Pearson said he 





had been shown in Geneva a document! 


which purported to be a Scotland Yard 
record of investigation of Mr. Shearer 
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Of Tariff Sought 


Mr. Norris Aims to Prevent 
Reports of Tariff Commis- 
sion From Opening Gen- 
eral Revision of Rates 


completion under Maj. Gen. Clarence C.| 
Williams, Chief of Ordnance, United | 
States Army, at Washington, contem- | 
plate the display in action of virtually! 
every important development in Army 
ordnance materiel since the World War, | 


including the latest mechanized fght-| Karly Vote Asked 
ing equipment, anti-aircraft artillery, | 
By Senator Smoot 


bombs and bombing planes, and chemi- | 

cal warfare implements. | 
Gun to Hurl To. of Steel 30 Miles | a a 
Ranging from the largest type gun Second Plan Would Provide 


in use in this country—a giant seacoast | ‘ Saat 
rifle capable of hurling a ton of steel | Congress With Commission 
Reports at Same Time They 


a distance of 30 miles—down to machine 
guns of the most improved design for | Are Sent to the President 


antiaifcraft use, weapons which have | 


been perfected by the Army to repel| Shere aa se 
invasion from air, land or sea will be| Before the Senate votes on the Sim- 


Spices Met 


exhibited. Full-strength service charges 
of explosives and ectual battlefield pro- 
jectiles are to be used. 


Cooperating with the Ordnance De- 
partment of the Army throughout the 
program -will be crack demonstration 
units of the Field Artillery, Coast Ar- 
tillery, Infantry, Signal Corps, Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service, and the Air Corps. 
These are to be ordered from various 
Army posts in the East and South to 
report at Aberdeen. 

Opening with a realistic exhibition of 
the Army’s new 50-calibre machine gun 
and a 37-mm. automatic cannon in the 
morning, the diversified program will 
run continuously throughout the day and 
into the night, ending with batteries of 
late type antiaircraft guns and search- 
lights tracking down airplanes and at- 
tempting to riddle the sleeve targets 
which the aircraft will tow across the 
sky. 

Aerial Defenses 

Strides the Army has made in the past 

year in the development of mechanized 


| field equipment, antiairercft artillery, and 


aerial warfare will‘ get their first pub- 


| lie demonstration ir special exhibitions. 


EContinued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


Permits for Building 


‘Ancrease in. Value 


Expenditures for First Six 
Months of Year Total 
$1,421,106,688 


Building permits calling for an ex- 
penditure totaling $1,421,106,688 were 
granted during, the first hali of 1929 in 
the 85 cities of the country having a pop- 
ulation of 100,000 or more, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of La- 
bor, announced Sept. 28. Residential 
building accounted for 64.1 per cent of 
the total, it is stated, and most of this 
construction was for apartments, with 
hotels ranking second. 

The increase in the valuation. of per- 
mits over 1928 was .3 per cent, accord- 
ing to the statement, with a large in- 
crease shown in permits for hotels and 
public buildings. The statement follows 
in full text: 

In the 85 cities of the United States 
having a popylation of 100,000 or over 
building permits were issued in the first 
half of 1929 calling for an expenditure 
of $1,421,106,688. 


Labor. 


Of this great amount stated 64.1 per 


cent was for residential building. Apart- 


ments accounted for the largest part of 
the expenditure for residential building, 


the valuation being $353,284,280. And 
what seems rather remarkable, hotels 
ranked second with a valuation of $243,- 


345,689, thus surpassing the expenditure | 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 





These figures were 
collected and compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of 


|mons amendement to the tariff bill (H. R. 
| 2667) taking from the President the 
| power to adjust tariff rates, it is prob- 
jable the proposal will be changed to con- 
|form with suggestions to insure speedier 

| congressional action on reports of the 

Tariff Commission. The vote on the 

minority amendment is expected early in 

the week, possibly on Oct. 1. 

Senator Norris (Rep.) of Nebraska, ° 
Judiciary Committee Chairman, an- 
;nounced orally Sept. 28 that he’ will in- 
| troduce two amendments to tha’ of Sena- 
tor Simmons (Dem.), of North Carolina, 
the ranking minority member of the Fi- 
nance Committee. These amendments 
will have the support of a group of 
Western Senators, who met and dis- 
cussed them Sept. 28. 

The first Norris amendment is in- 
tended to prevent every recommendation 
of the Tariff Commission to Congress 
from opening up a general revision of 
the tariff. Under the Simmons amend- 
ment congressional action would be 
needed to put the recommended rates 
into effect. 

The first Norris amendment, therefore, 
to accomplish this result, would declare 
out of order any amendments offered to 
a recommendation for duty changes by 
the Tariff Commission which were not 
germaine to the particular items in the 
Commission’s report. 

Proposed by Two Senators 


‘bate on the floor Sept. 27. Senator 
Norris subsequently declared, following 
a conference with Mr. Simmons that he 
would introduce such an amendment. 
While Senator Simmons has not declared 
definitely that he will accept the pro- 
posal, he is said to be favorably inclined 
to it and indicated Sept. 28 that he may 
accept it after a conference with his 
colleagues on the Committee. 


Mr. Norris’ second amendment has al- 
ready been accepted by Senator Simmons 
on behalf of the minority. 


In the Simmons amendment, the Tar- 
iff Commission reports to the President 
the results of its investigations and the 
President is directed to transmit 
“promptly” to Congress, these reports, 
together with any recommendations he 
may care to make. Mr, Norris’ second 
amendment will provide that the Tariff 
Commission shall report to the Congress 
e the same time it does to the Presi- 

ent. 


Senator Norris points out, that 
whereas the President under the pro- 
posed law would transmit the reports to 
Congress, if he chose to ignore this di- 
rection Congress would have no power 
to act upon. them, In other words, 
while the President could not proclaim 
the recommended rates of his own. ac- 
cord, by not forwarding them to Con- 
gress he would retain a veto power over 
all Commission recommendations. 

Congress should have the right of ac- 
cepting or rejecting all Commission re- 
ports, says Senator Norris, recalling that 
in the case of the sugar investigation by 
the Tariff Commission, the report was 
kept at the White House for months 
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| Lessons Provided for Teachers 


On Latest Geographical Studies 








‘Cold-pack’ Plan 


Used for Berries 


Large Quantities Preserved 
By Method Last Year 


HE popularity of the “cold pack” 

system: of handling strawber- 
ries represents the outstanding de- 
velopment of the industry within 
recent years, George M. Darrow, 
senior pomologist. of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, stated Sept. 
28. 

During 1928 more than 100,000 
barrels, or the equivalent of 4,000 
to 5,000 carloads of crated berries, 
were cold-packed, Mr. Darrow said. 

The Department’s statement, ex- 
plaining benefits of the new proc- 
ess, follows in full text: 

The fresh berries are packed in 
50-gallon barrels, usually with 1 
part sugar to 2 or 3 parts ber- 
ries, and placed in storage at a 
temperature below freezing. Packed 
in this way they are like fresh ber- 
ries when ready for use, he said. 

A still newer development, Mr. 
Darrow said, is the cold packing 
and storing of both strawberries 
and raspberries in small containers 
for home use. Several million pack- 
ages were handled by the cold-pack 
|] method this year. 





> 

‘Information too Recent for 
| Textbooks Is. Sent to’ 
~ Schools by Society 


To aid the spreading of geographical 
information throughout the Nation, the 
| National Geographic Society is sending 
| daily illustrated lessons in geography to 
| about 35,000 school teachers conveying 
to them information too recent to be 
found in textbooks, Dr. William Bowie, 
chief of the division of geodesy of the 
| Coast and Geodetic Survey, stated in«a 
| recent address before the Pan Americ 
| Institute of Geography and History in 
| Mexico City. f ’ 

_ Dr. Bowie was designated by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society to attend the 





In speaking of the benefit generally of 
geographical study, Dr, Bowie said that 
civilization will be greatly advanced by 
an early completion or the mapping of 
the world. The engineers other 
leaders in industry are making their 
wants known in regard to topographic 
mapping and it is practically certain that 
within the next few’ years each country 
of the world which is not already sup- 
| plied with topographic maps will in- 
crease its actiqity in mapping work; he 
stated. 

The sections of Dr. Bowie’s report re- 
lating to topographical mapping, as made 
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| the United States. 
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Such_a.proposal- was raised by . 9 
Senators Simikohs and ‘Norris, in be * 


meeting as dne of three delegates from — 
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Revised Accounting 


For Postal Service — 


4 


Postmaster General Says New 

_ System Is Needed to Place 
Department on a More 
Business-like Basis 





Without entering into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the need of a new, postage 
rate structure but declaring himself in 
favor of a new cost accounting system 


in order to place the postal service “on 
a more businesslike basis, was favored 
by the Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown. in an address before the annual 
‘convention of the National Association 
of Postmasters, held recently at Sacra- 
mento, Calif., intimated that he was plan- 
ning to call a conference in Washington 
shortly at which this matter would be 
discussed with representatives of the 
large mail users. i 

The full text of an autherized sum- 
mary of his address follows. 

As a prerequisite to an attack upon 
the postal deficit an important change 
in keening the Department’s accounts 
was inaugurated with the beginning of 
the current fiscal year. Heretofore the 
expenditures of the Department for all 
of the services it performs have been 
charged to expense of postai service. 

Free Service Rendered 
The Department renders a large vol- 


ume of postal service for which it rs 


ceives no compensation and furthermore | 


it performs important and costly serv- 
ices which are essentially norpostal, 
Perhaps the most notable example of 
this kind of service is the Department’s 
share in the administration of the mer- 
chant marine acts. 

Notwithstanding the present high mon- 
etary level of wages, services and com- 
modities, at no time in the history of 
our country has a dollar purchased as 
much postal service as t present. While 
the cost of everything the Post Office 
Department buys—commodities, services, 
labor—ha’S greatly increased, our rates 
either have remained stationary or have 
decreased. These considerations, in view 
of the steadily incceasing postal deficit 
which for the current year will fall only 
a little short of $100,000,000 naturally 
raise the query as to whether our rate 
structure is sound. 

The cost ascertainment which the De- 
partment has made for several vears is 
of little if any help in determining the 
adequacv of present postal rates. 

Relative Values Needed ; 

Ifthe cost of the several products in 


the packing and petroleum industries | 


were determined in the same manner as 
has been done by the postal cost ascer- 
tainment it would appear in the packing 
industry that porterhouse steak costs 


no more per pound than soup bones. in|as are food preservatives, such as ben- | 


the petrole.m industry that gasoline 
costs 10 more per gallon than fuel oil 
or less valuable distillates. In these in- 


dustries, therefore, to arrive at the true | California and Florida oranges with a believe that the hysteria and nefvous- | 


cost the expenditures incurred in pro- 
ducing the different items are weighted 
to-correspond with their relative values. 
In postal practice, as there is no market 
value, an arbitrary value should be as- 
signed, based upon rates established 
which in a large sense should be the 
measure of what the traffic will bear. 

It is difficult in the determination of 
the cost of different classes of mail mat- 
ter to give effect to intangible elements. 
Under the cost ascertainment, as it has 
been made, the fact that first-class mail 
is given exclusive first delivery in the 
morning has been given no weight. The 
expeditious handling of first-class mat- 
ter furnishes the only necessity for over- 
time. 

- Apparently in the cost ascertainment, 
thus far it has been impossible to apply 
one rule to one class of matter and other 
rules to’other classes of matter. Cost 
ascertainment does not seem to have 
more than an incidental value for rate- 
making purposes. 

Surveys Being Made 

Service surveys are being made of the 
post offices at Detroit, Cincinnati, Buf- 
falo and Pittsburgh. These surveys were 
directed at the instance of the bureaus 
of the four assistants. The First Assist- 
ant is interested primarily in improve- 


ment in the handling of mail and econo- | 


mies that may. result from a study of 
operating conditions and the application 
of the benefits arising from. studies ai 
other points. The office of the Second 
Assistant is interested in improved rela- 
tions between the railway mail, the air 
mail and the post office service generally. 

The Third Assistant is interested in the 
determination of efficiency ratings for all 
post offices, and studies will be made of 
revenues and expenses, with a view to 
finding the correct index ratio by which 


the efficiency of all .offices can be rated. | 


This is not an easy problem because of 
the special conditions existing at some of 
the offices, particularly where a large vol- 
ume of parcel post or second-class matter 
tends to increase the revenues abnor- 
mally. 

Special consideration is required where 
physical conditions compel abnormal car- 
rier system costs or where international 
mails may tend to swell the expenses 
without increasing revenues. The office 
of the Fourth Assistant is interested in 
relations between the motor vehicle serv- 
ice and post-office service generally and 
in the economies arising from the use of 
mechanical equipment, including account- 
ing equipment. cancelling devices, ete. 

Of the 15,627 presidential post offices 
at the close of the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929, only 1,253 are located in 
Federal buildings—840 were of the first, 
403 of the second, and 10 of the third 
class. This condition, at once niggardiy 
and extravagant, should not continue. 
The greatest business organization in the 
greatest country in the world should 
own its own places of business. , An 
extensive building program is now under 
way, but unless a change in policy is 
adopted by Congress we shall be need- 
lessly paying enormous sums for rent 
and taxes for many years., Of the 4,916 
offices located in leased quarters, 320 are 
of the first, 2,877 of the second, and 1,709 
of the third class. Nine thousand three 
hundred and sixty-nine offices are 
quarters not under formal lease, but for 
which allowances for rent, light, and fuel 
are made to postmasters. 








Application for Retirement 
Filed by Brig. Gen. Radford 


Brig. Gen. Cyrus 8S, Radford, who on 
Sept. 23 was appointed 4 brigadier gen- 
eral and quartermaster of the Marine 
Corps, has anplied for retirement upon 
completion of 39 years of active service. 
Marine Corps headquarters announced 
Sept. 28. 


. _ Urged by Mr. Brown 


. 
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Scientist Forecasts General Adoption 
Of Alcohol as Fuel for Motor Vehicles 





Product Secured From Vegetables Expected to Supplant 
Gasoline as Oil Supply Dwindles 


that last year we consumed 903,800,000 


| ken from. vegetable matter 
Seaton Wenn ee — barrels of this oil. While this country 


| wall: qapplant pie a wre a i. af is very extravagantly wasting its oil re- 
pee and the. relationship of alcoho sources and shipping a great deal abroad, 
| industry will be as close as that of coal] jt is in order to call attention to the fact 
land steel today, according to excerpts;that the oil supply of the rest of the 
|from a speech by Dr, Henry Arnstein,} world, excluding the United States, is 
| just published by the Navy Department |estimated to be 50,000,000,000 barrels, 
{in a report for distribution among the! of which only 351,500,000 barrels were 





in | 


|engineering personnel of the Navy. 

| Dr. Arnstein’s address was made be- 
'fore the Engineers’ Club of Philadel- 
' phia. 

7 The crude oil supply of the United 
States is rapidly diminishing, Dr. Arn- 
stein said, and there is a growing need 
for a substitute. Alcohol of the fuel 
type contemplated can be produced 
cheaper than gasoline, he claims. 

The excerpts of his address published 
by the Navy Department follow in full 
text: 

Nation’s Prosperity 
Dependent on Alcohol 

Next to water, alcohol is the most 
generally used solvent, and is the basic 

|raw material of the organic chemical in- 
| dustry, on which the country’s pros- 
| perity depends in time of peace, as well 
as in times of war, which the following 
| facts will illuminate. 

More than 35,000,000 gallons of alco- 
{hol are consumed annually merely to 
|prevent the freezing of water in the 
automobile radiators. The cosmetic in- 
| dustry consumes over 15,000,000 gallons. 
In the production of nitrocellulose large 
amounts of ethyl acetate are used; in 
the preparation of which about 10,000,- 


000 gallons of alcohol are consumed an-|in the form of alcohol, to be used alone | our requirements, 


nually. In the manufacture of shaving 
cream alone, over 500,000 gallons of 
alcohol is consumed annually. One and 


a half million gallons is required only | 


for the curing of tobacco. The manu- 
facture of felt hats requires about 1,000,- 
000. gallons. 
quired for the precipitation of pectin, 
which is used by the food industry and 
housewives for jellying fruit juices. 

In the manufacture of lacquers, arti- 
ficial silk, varnishes, paints and polishes, 
electric-light bulbs, mirrors, radios, elec- 
| trical goods. 
daily increasing amounts of alcohol are 
consumed. 

In the home vast amounts of alcohol 
are used for cleaning purposes, as a con- 
stituent of metal, furniture, and shoe 
polishes. Canned heat is solidified al- 
cohol. 


Numerous Products 


Contain Alcohol 

In the food industry alcohol is used 
in the production of vinegar. Most 
flavoring extracts, such as_ vanilla, 
ginger, and lemon are made with alcohol, 


zoate of soda and salicyclic acid. Also 
in the production of eth¥lene, which is 
used to assist nature in supplying the 


| more beautiful color, alcohol is used. 

In surgery we find alcohol indispensa- 
ble. Ether, chloroform, and ethylene, 
used for anesthetic purposes, are made 
with alcohol as are numerous important 
pharmaceutical and industrial prepara- 
tions, such as agaracin, acetate of lead, 
acetate ether, aldehyde, para aldehyde, 
antipirin, aspirin, bromides, collodion, 
coal-tar colors and intermediates, ethyl 
acetate, and chloride, etc. 

Manufacturers of disinfectants, insec- 
ticides, storage batteries, fireworks, 


| photographic plates, textiles, linoleum, 


ink, paper, and rubber goods, and arti- 
ficial leather, are all ldrge users of al- 
cohol. 

Practically every cosmetic lotion, 
liquid soap, tooth paste, mouth wash, 
hair tonic, germicide, deodorant, are made 
with alcohoi. 

Modern warfare could not be con- 
ducted without alcohol. A 12-inch shell 
requires a barrel of alcohol. Smokeless 


powder, mustard gas, cordite (the stand- | 
| ard high explosive of Great Britain) are| 


;made with alcohol. At the end of the 
World War, 60 per cent of all shells 
fired contained poison gas produced di- 
rectly or indirectly with alcohol. 


Over 40,000 Distilleries 


Operating in Gerntany 

No extensive chemical, dye, textile or 
| pharmaceutical industry could be devel- 
oped without alcohol, and thus we un- 
derstand why the largest chemical 
|manufacturing country in the world 
operates the largest number of distil- 
leries of any one country. There are 


| now over 40,000 distilleries in operation | 


in Geymany. 

In this mechanical age a nation pos- 
sessing large cil supplies is assured of 
great economical and political advan- 
tage. ‘ 


| ing to international peace as the desire 
of the stronger nations to obtain the un- 
| developed oil resources of the smaller 
and weaker nations. 

It is an acknowledged fact that our 
‘erude oil supply is very rapidly decreas- 
ing. 
about, 7 per cent of the world’s known 


petroleum resources obtainable by pres- | 
ent mining methéds, we consume over 
75 per cent of the world’s total produc- 


tion, and our dependence on foreign na- 


tions is increasing day by day. This is . 3 : 

auite natural owitar to the unprece- | Prevented from discharging the unwel- | 
dented growth of the automobile indus-}°°™® distillate into the rivers, partly due 
try in this country. On Jan. 1, 1926 to fire hazard and also to the fact that | 


82 per cent of the world’s motor vehicles 


were in operation in the United States. 

It sounds liké> a dream. Thirty-five 
years ago there were only four automo- 
biles in this country—ore in a circus, 
another was used for exhibition purposes, 
and the other two were looked upon as 
mechanical freaks possessed of the dev- 
il’s power. 

The tremendous increase of the auto- 
mobile industry is not paralleled by any 
other industry. The registration increase | 
from 10.000 in 1899 to 23,253,882 last | 
year will make it easier to understand 
our continually growing demands for | 
| gasoline, ! 
Demand jor Gasoline 


| Increases Tremendously 


| The time is very rapidly approaching | 
when gasoline will be available only at 
an unreasonably high price. The con- | 


tinually increasing demand for gasoline 
has reached such proportions that last 
year this country consumed 14,340,000,- | 
000 gallons of gasoline and we had to | 
import 2,452,070,544 gallons of crude oil 
and 557.809.770 gallons of refined oils, 
to satisfy domestie demands. 

Ernest J. Hopkins published a few 
months ago a survey of the oil situation 
of the United States. According to him) 
the United States is estimated to pos- | 
sess 4,000,000,000 barrels of oil obtain- | 
able by the present mining methods. This 
amount is very small, if one considers 


The same amount is re-| 


guncotton, nitrocellulose, | 


There is no other element so disturb- | 


While we have in this country only | 


consumed last year. At this rate of 
| wastefulness it will be very soon when 
| our oil wells will run dry, and the United 
| States will have to cover practically its 
entire oi! requirements by importation. 
This-is indeed a very serious situation 

The middie of the coming decade will 
|be the critical period for American mo- 
;tordom and American oil-burning ma- 
|chinery. If by that time Americans have 
found oil reserves to “break” the British 
“corner,” well and good. If not, we shall 
remember the words of the British | 
speaker who lately prophesied that Eng- | 
land, would pay her war debt from the | 
profits of oil sold to the American con- 
| sumer, 


|Can Use Alcohol i 


To Greater Advantage 

The handwriting on the wall has been | 
visible for-some time, and while~politi- | 
cians were attempting to steal the oil 
supply, of weaker. nations in order to 
lessen their dependency on this impor- 
| tant commodity, scientific people through.- | 
|out the world have attempted artificially | 
to produce a new fuel which will be at | 
least equal in efficiency to gasoline and | 
a fuel which may be produced in any part 
of the world. We have found that fuel 





| 


or blended with other fuels, and we can | 
definitely state that if all the oil wells | 
|of the world were to go dry we would be | 
|in a position to use alcohol or alcohol | 
| blended fuels, to even greater advantage | 
than gasoline. 

Alcohol is prepared from vegetable | 
matter, of which nature supplies crops 
|recurring yearly. As long as the sun | 
| shines we are assured of plant life, and 
all plant life without exception can be | 
|used for the manufacture of alcohol. } 

Alcohol is superior to gasoline in every 
respect. Every engineer knows that com- 
|bustion is impossible without oxygen. 
|Gasoline contains no oxygen, while al- | 
}cohol contains 34% per cent of its weight 
|in the form of oxygen. This is the reason 
|that alcohol burns up completely in the 
jengine, while gasoline does not, due to 
|its lack of oxygen, requiring a larger 
jamount of air for its combusion than 
lalcohol. The nitrogen of the excess air, | 
| required for the combustion of gasoline, | 
dilutes the exhaust, carrying away much | 
heat, and thus greatly reduces the ther- | 








mal efficiency of the engine. | 

he combusion product of gasoline is | 
jcarbon monoxide gas, a poisonous gas | 
| which has caused the death of numerous | 


|people. Competent medical authorities 


|ness prevalent today in our large cities | 
{is due to the toxic effect of the carbon | 
| monoxide poisoned air. 


| Alcohol Is Safe 
| And Clean Fuel 


Alicohol burns up completely. The 
,combustion product of alcohol is carbon 
dioxide, a clean, wholesome product, used 
| for the conservation and preservation of 
food products, which is added to liquid 
| beverages to invigorate them and make 
|them more palatable. Alcohol is not only 
ja cleaner but also a safer fuel. The fire | 
| underwriters” rulessregulating the sto- | 
jrage and -shipping of alcohol are less | 
stringent than the rules governing the 
|storing and transportation of gasoline, 
|due to the fact that alcohol under 50 per | 
jcent strength is incapable of burning, | 
and as alcohol is miscible with water in| 
j}all proportions, in case of fire, it is very | 
jreadily extinguished, This is not the} 
case with gasoline. Gasoline is not misci- | 
ble with water, and when attempts are 
made to extinguish burning gasoline 
|with water, the danger is greatly in-| 
|creased due to the fact that the burning | 
| gasoline spreads on the water. | 
| Alcohol is also cheaper than gasoline | 
lif scientifically produced. During the | 
|production of alcohol, depending on the | 
|raw material employed, various valuable | 
by-products are obtainable, and if they } 
jare recovered they will reduce the pro-| 
| duction cost of alcohol to such an extent 
jas to enable us to produce alcohol even 
|in the midst of oil fields at a price which | 
will favorably compare with the produc- | 
tion cost of gasoline. 

The fact that alcohol is a better, 
cleaner, ‘safer, and more economical fuel | 
than gasoline was known 25 years ago, | 
but in the early days, when the oil boom | 
| started in this country, there were very 
few automobiles, and in those days oii | 
;was used exclusively for fuel purposes | 
in boilers. It soon became evident that | 
oil throws off volatile components on 
storing, causing numerous serious con- 
flagrations. Therefore attempts were 
made to distill the oil to get rid of its | 
undesirable volatile substances.. When | 
the distillate was obtained, the refiner | 





|was puzzled as to what to do with it. 
His intention to dispose of it in the 
sewers was prevented by law, due to the 
danger of explosion. He was likewise 


ficient oxygen and thus destroy them. 
_ Just about that time the automobile 
industry began to attain commercial sig- 


|in the middle 


|} says it was used during the war “in 


it would prevent fish from obtaining suf- | 


Device Replaces © 
Clutch in Autos 


Speed Is Changed by Sim- 
ple Movement of Lever 


N INVENTION that is said to 

eliminateethe ordinary clutch 
in automobiles and make possible 
a change -in speed-by the move- 
ment of a lever has been patented 
by an Australian engineer, accord- 
ing to reports received by the 
automotive division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from its for- 
eign representative, and made 
public Sept. 28. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 


A. M. Kamper, of Leongatha, 
Victoria, has patented an invention 
which he claims will eliminate the 
use of the ordinary clutch in auto- 
mobiles, and which enables a 
change of speed to be effected by 
the simple movement of a ‘lever. 
No particulars are yet available, 
but it is stated that a company is 
being formed to market the in- 





vention. 


uct with ‘very limited use, was very 
cheap, while aleohol was very expensive. 
Alcohol was expensive as it was produced 


|from cereals, from bread materials, by 


very inefficient methods. The earlier dis- 
tiller did not understand the biological 
principles governing the laws of alcohol | 
fermentation, The use of -microscopes | 
and sanitary operations were unknown | 
in distilleries. The result was that, the | 
yield of alcoho? being very low, the cost 
was excessive. As time went on, the 
situation has been reversed. The con- 
tinuingly increasing demand for gasoline 
has reached such proportions that our 
400,000 oil wells are insufficient to cover 
and we are importing 
constantly inereasing amounts of oil 
from other countries. 

New methods have been devVised to in- 
crease the yield of gasoline, but all of 
these are insufficient, and the formerly 
unwelcomed by+product of the refineries | 
has Become the chief and most valuable 
product obtainable from crude oil. 

Scientific minds continued to work, and 
while the gasoline yield fram crude oil | 
has been practically doubled, we have 
also learned at the same time to increase 
the yield of alephol, and to produce alco- 
hol not only by vastly improved proc- | 
esses, but alsojfrom cheaper raw mate- 
rials. Today alcohol is produced from 
spoiled cereals and from formerly wasted 
by-products, af as molasses and saw- 


dust. We have learned the importance 
of the elimination of waste and the utili- 
zation of by-products to such an extent 
that we can produce alcohol today cheap 
enough to compete with gasoline eve 
f the oil fields. 

Harold Moore, in his book “Liquid | 
Fuels for Internhal-Combustion Engines,” 


large quantities, by the German army) 
for motor transport, for which purpose 
it is mixed with benzol and naphthalene. 
The importance of alcohol as a fuel lies | 
in its future possibilities as'a substitute 
for petrol. * * * It will be observed that 
alcohol is much lower in calorific power | 
than either petrol or benzol, but as alco- 
hol requires léss air to effect its com- 
bustion (and therefore,léss heat is lost 
to the exhaust), and ‘will withstand a/ 


higher compression pressure, it is more | 
efficiently converted into work than the | 


other two fuels. * * * As petrol is not| the China famine of 1920-21 this cgn- 
| fusion led to the adoption by the China 


a pure chemical compound, but a mix- 
ture of a very large number of com- 
pounds, its properties cannot be defi-! 
nitely stated, as they vary in each dif- | 
ferent grade, * * *:Though very low in 
calorific power, alcohol possesses sev- 
eral properties which make it excep- 
tionally suitable for use in internal-com- 
bustion engines. 


Thermal Efficiency 
Of Alcohol Higher 








| suits. 
| produce more than they require for them- 
| selves and families, and little is built up 


| cepted in China. 
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Red Cross Commission O pposes Funds 
Proposed to Relieve Eamishedl Chinese) To Be Shown Under 


Conditions Provocative of Distress Do Not’ Justify Amer- 
ican Contributions, Says Report 


Irrigation and reclamation projects, in- 
creased soil fertility, the extension of 
railroads and the establishment of order 
are principal requirements for the pre- 
vention of famines and resulting suf- 
fering in China, according to a report 
just made public by the American Red 
Cross Commission to China, appointed 
by President Hoover. 

The Commission is composed of Ernest 
P. Bicknell, William M. Baxter Jr., and 
Ernest J. Swift. 

The report attributes cuffering in 
China to the depretations or bandits and 
political chaos, rather than to natural 
causes. 
mission says, financial assistance from 
the public of the United States is not 
warranted, and would only retard China’s 
ultimate recovery. 

China is approaching a period where 
her land cannot support her people, it 
was stated, and the balance between the 


‘food supply and naked starvation is so 


delicate that any serious interruption of 
routine existence precipitates disaster. 

So-vailed “famines” in China are dif- 
ferent from the usual interpretation of 
the word, the Commission believes, in 
that in time of food shortage only the 
poorer classes really suffer. 

The Commission’s report follows in full 


Conditions existing in China today do 


jnot conform to the popular American 
;concepticn of the term “famine.” 
; average person is -inclined to think of 


The 


famine as a situation in which there is 
little or no food to be had, and in which 
rich and poor alike face starvation. 
Famine of this character does not now 
exist in China; hor is it probable that 
this condition has ever obtained on any 
large scale, yet throughout Chinese his- 
tory we find the ever present record of 
“famine.” 


Crops Usually Restricted 
To Needs of Family 


In many countries, the crop failures 


|now occurring in China would not result 


in famine, for probably in no other part 


|of the world are so many people living 


so close to the border of starvation. It 


|is estimated in an official publication of 
|the Department of Commerce that 80 


per cent of the population, or 340,000,000 
people, are engaged in agricultural pur- 
Relatively few, from year to year. 


in the way of reserves of cash or food 


| supplies, 


With this lack of economic margin, it 
is inevitable that large numbers should 
fall below the existence level when any 
cause brings about a shortage of food. 
The poor, falling quickly below this level, 
starve in large numbers; the middte class 
survive or’starve dependent upon the du- 
ration and severity of the food shortage, 
while the well-to-do. seldom suffer except 


|from an economic standpoint. 


What, then, is famine? In failing 
clearly to distinguish between the tre- 
mendous volume of destitution which is 
everywhere apparent and a “famine” 


| such as has been the subject of appeals 


to American sympathy during 1928 and 
1929 much confusion hfs resulted. In 


International Famine Relief Commission 
of the following definition of famine: 

“Famine is a failure of food supply due 
primarily to natural causes.” 

This definition has been widely ac- 
It may not be suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to be fully aceur- 
ate, but it serves the essential purpose 
of drawing a line betweer the destitution 
constantly and everywhere present and 


| the recurring instances of more concen- 


“The high temperature of spontane-| trated areas of distress in which failing 
ous ignition (395 degrees C.) allows the| harvests are a principal factor. 


use of high compression pressures with- | 
out preignitiom taking place. Whereas, | 
petrol (ignition temperature about 270 


| degrees C.) ean only be used with al 


compression pressure of 70 to 90 pounds | 
per square inch; with alcohol the com- 
pression pressure can be raised to 200) 
pounds per square inch. By this means! 
the thermal efficiency may be increased 
from 22 to 30 per cent. Alcohol pos- 
sesses a higher specific gravity than 
petrol, weighing about 8.2 pounds per! 
gallon (imperial) against petrol at 7.2 | 
pounds per gallon, this fact being favor-} 
able to alcohol when bought by vol- 
ume measure. -Alcohol requires less| 
quantity of air for its combustion, which | 
decreases the proportion of heat pass- 


| ing to the exhaust. 


“Alcohol is the only fuel which can} 
be prepared without drawing on exist- | 
ing natural stores, and there is, there- 
fore, no limit to the-amount available.” | 

hat these fuels can compete with 
gasoline even now is being. demon- 
strated by the United States Post Of- 
fice Department in its airplane mail 
service. Its tests show a great increase 
in the number of miles per gallon, and 
increase in power, and a very marked 
saving in the quantity of lubricating oil 
used. 

The following is an analysis of the 


|consumption of alcohol fuel at various | 
| speeds, the tests covering 31 non-stop | 


| flights between New York and Wash- 
ington: 


Gallons 
per hour 
| Revolutions per minute: 
1,440-1,460 OSE ewer ry re 15.9 
TEE SS OTIES o'n350 3 onde a 20.1 
1,500 21.5 
| 1,520-1,525 . 22.44 
Conclusion.—Today alcoholic motor 


Abandonment of Definition 


Affected Estimates of Famine 
Investigation by philanthropie bodies 
in China in 1928 seemed to indicate that 
while crop deficiency was the immediate 
precipitating cause of the severe priva- 
tion in a number of provinces, the dis- 
tress could not be classified as a “famine” 


| under the accepted definition, because it 
| was evident that the failure of food sup- 
| ply was not primarily due to natural 


causes. Since there was no reasonable 
doubt, however, that much suffering @x- 
isted in the districts in which crops had 
failed, the agencies which were collecting 


jand distributing American relief dis- 


carded the famine definition previously 
established. : 
At once they found themselves adrift 


trial country and not an agricultural 
country. Notwithstanding the fact that 
Germany imports annually 5,000,000 tons 
of foodstuffs, Germany has now in oper- 
ation over 40,000 industrial alcohol 
plants. ‘ 


It is also a well known fact that the | 


low-temperature carbonization of coal 
and the manufacture of liquid fuels by 
synthetic methods has/ been developed 
in Germany to a greater extent than in 
the rest of the world combined. Not- 
withstanding these facts, Germany is 
mixing her benzol and “synthol” with 
alcohol to such an extent that the alco- 
hol consumption for fuel purposes in- 
creased in Germany last yearmby 425 


| per cent over the preceding year. 


- We in this country have sufficient 
agricultural, fruit, and forest waste 
| available from which more than 50 per 
cent of the country’s fuel consumption 


Under these conditious, the Com- | 


nificance, so it was natural that the first | fuels are quite generally used in Cuba, 
automobile was constructed to meet the | Brazil, Panama, Sweden, Hungary, Italy 


could be obtained; and if the necessity 
arose, we could produce in this country 


upon the shoreless sea of China’s poverty. 
Estimates of the extent and intensity of 
the famine, thus unrestricted, leaped to 
bewildering figures. They ran from a 
minimum of 10,000,000 persons to a 
maximum of 65,000,000. Anybody’s guess 
was as good as another’s and there is no 
reason to doubt that the volume of desti- 
tution in the affected provinces was as 
great as was indicated by the highest es- 
timate. 

It soon became evident that the Amer- 
ican people were reluctant to assume 
the tremendous burden being urged upon 
them. In this contingency the Ameri- 
can agency engaged in collecting the 
relief fund requested a group of Amer- 
icans resident in China and well known 
for their , ublic. spirit and their knowl- 
edge of Chinese affairs, to serve as an 
advisory committee in Peiping. 

This committee recommended promptly 
an immediate return to the definition 


due primarily to natural causes. The 
American organization accepted the rec- 
ommendation and reduced the basis of 
its appeal to the number of famine suf- 
ferers suggested by the advisory com- 
mittee, namely, 4,000,000. 

It will be seen that the point here 
lies in the attempt to bring America’s 
task within measurable limits rather 
than to prove that the amount of distress 
in China had been overestimated. But 
the discussion must be carried further 
if we are to reach basic facts. If nat- 
ural causes did not account for the 
“famine” of 1928-29, what were the re- 
sponsible causes? 


Causes of Distress 


Are Enumerated 

They may be enumerated briefly: 
First, for years China has been in a 
state of political and economic disorder. 
Ambitious war. lords, recruiting their 
own armies, have operated in almost ev- 
ery province. As these armies have 
been lawless organizations without offi- 
cial support or control, they have lived 
upon the country in which they have 
moved. The cities have paid high trib- 
ute; the country districts have been 
stripped ruthlessly of grain, of livestock, 
of carts, of farming implements. 

Surplus grain saved against time of 
drought or for seed for the next har- 
vest has been seized. Scores of armies 
including millions of men have marched 
and countermarched across the country, 
or have -ettled down during periods of 
inaction to fatten upon the half starved 
farming population. 

Second, the military leaders have seized 
railways, monopolized their engines and 
cars, destroyed tracks and bridges in gr- 
der to hamper opposing forces. They 
have thus prevented the normal move- 
ment of commerce. Grain and other es- 
sentials to life could not be sent into 
the interior provinces which had suf- 
fered most serious'y from the military 
depredations. 

To this day hundreds of engines and 
thousands of cars belonging to China’s 
several railways .re held rusting and 
rotting in Manchuria by the military 
head of that region, who fears that if he 
releases them to the rajlroads to which 
they legally belong, thay will fall into 
the hands of his enemies. It is quite 
possible that this fear is well grounded. 
Meantime the business of the country is 
crippled and shipment of grain to the 
famine areas is but a fraction of the 
quantity necessary. 

On Aug. 15, this commission observed 
hundreds of tons of grain lying unpro- 
tected upon the railway platform at the 
station of Feng Tai, the junction point 
from which grain goes forward toward 
the famine regions of Shansi, Shensi and 
Suiyuan. Frequent rains were rapidlly 
destroying this grain. while the bags 
were rotting and bursting. At the same 
time relief agencies were urgently ap- 
pealing to the railway authorities for 
cars with which to convey grain to the 
famine sufferers. 

For a few months no active military 
operations have been in progress; the 
armies are chiefly lying quiet awaiting 
the turn of events. The Nationalist Gov- 
ernment is in the ascendant and is lay- 
ing plans for disbandment, but in Au- 
gust, '1929, little visible progress had 
been made in that direction. 

Meantime, the manner in which. the 
various war lords are maintaining their 
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of famine as a failure of food suppiy- 








peculiar and inefficient characteristics of 


|gasoline. Gasoline, being a waste prod- 


Growth in Importations of Golf Balls 


j and Czechoslovakia. It is generally 
|known fact that Germany is an indus- 


Offset by Decline in Total Valuation 


Domestic Article Equals or Excels Foreign Product But Hearings to Close Oct. 2 


Demand Is Found to Persist 


TEADILY declining valuations in 
imports of golf balls is attributed 
largely to efforts of British exporters 
to hold the American trade in the face 
of growing domestic competition 
through strenuous sales efforts on the 
part of manufacturers in the United 
States, it was stated orally Sept. 28 
by the rubber division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

While the imports of golf balls in 
the first eight months of 1929 totaled 
2.323.117 over 2,064,050 in the first 
eight months of 1928, the valuation 
dropped from $810.774 in the same 
period of 1928 to $732,358 in the 1929 


| period, This decrease in value has 
been noticeable since 1926 when im- 
portations for that year totaled $1,- 
377,205, followed by $1,234,137 in 1927, 
and $1,042,967 in 1928, it was stated. 
Imports of golf balls, practically all 
of which come from the United King- 
dom, contribute approximately 10 per 
cent to the domestic consumption, it 
was stated. The domestic production 
is sufficient to supply the demands, and 
the quality of ball produced in the 
United States equals, if not excels, the 
| British product, but some preference 
| for the foreign article accounts for the 
| imports, the division said, 


sufficient cereals from which the coun- or comment of any kind. 
try’s total motor fuel requirements could 
be satisfied. This may be proven by the 
fact that in the year 1926 agricultural 
United States produced an average of 
| only 117 bushels of potatoes per squaré 
mile; while industrial Germany gre 
6,097 bushels per square mile. 
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On Farm Board Nominees 
¥ 


The Senate Committee on Agriculturé 
and Forestry will conclude hearings on 


nominations to the Federal Farm Board Joun W. Davis Watrer P, Cooxe 
Oct. 2,.and will probably report to the W. M. Rirrer Miss ANNE Morcan 
Senate on these nominations before the Mrs. J. BorpeN HarrIMAN Murry GuacENHEIM 


end of the same week, the Committee 
chairman, Senator McNary, (Rep.), of 
Oregon, declared orally Sept. 28. 

Senate action on the nominations is 
not expected until sometime during the 
week of Oct. 7, Mr. McNary said. 

Members of the Farm Beard who will 
testify in the first three days of the 
week beginning Sept. 30 are: Carl Wil- 
liams, Oklahoma; Samuel R. McKelvie, 

| Nebraska; William F. Schilling, Minne- 
}sota; and Charles L, Teague, California. 
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New Army Ordnance 


Conditions of Battle 


Industries Asked to Assist in 
Development; Efficiency 
Of Weapons Will Be Dem- 
onstrated at. Exposition 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
Though no details have been announced, 
Gen, Williams has indicated that a model 
mechanized force will be shown in ac- 
tion, complete with tanks, armored tars, 
and troop-carrying cross-country, ~ 
hicles, ' 

In an Air Corps demonstration aerial 
acrobatics and combat maneuvers will 
be performed by Army fliers, employing 
aircraft of the most up-to-date design. 
Bombing planes from Langley Field, Va., 
will assemble at Aberdeen for the oc- 
casion, and Selfridge Field, Mich., will 
send its fastest pursuit ships. 

Coast defense guns will be fired under 
battle conditions. The largest type—a 
16-inch with a range of 30 miles—will 
send its 2,100-pound projectile into 
Chesapeake Bay, while a 14-inch rail- 
way gun, using 450 pounds of powder, 
will hurl 1,560 pounds of steel shell a 
distance of 25 miles. 

Standard Gun of Field Artitery 

Batteries of field artillery demonstrat- 
ing the new 75 mm. gun recently adopted 
as standard for the Army are to be seen’ 
in action. The new fieldpiece fires a 
15-pound projectile nearly 9 miles. 

Other artillery pieces that will be fired 
are a 75 mm. Infantry mortar which 
can be taken apart and.carried into the 
field by hand, an improved 105 mm. 
howitzer, and a self-propelled 155 mm. 
gun with a traveling speed of 10 miles 
an hour. 

Under a variety of simulated war con- 
ditions, smoke screens, recent war gases, 
and explosives of terriffic. strength will 
be tested. Bombs ranging from tiny 
devices fon special uses to giant “eggs,” 
earth rending in their tremendous force, 
will be exploded. A new smokeless and 
flashless powder which is also moisture 
proof will be exhibited by firing a 75 
mm. fieldpiece. 

Heavy Armored Tanks 

Tanks, each carrying a crew of 12 men 
and armed with two 6-pounders and five 
machine guns, will maneuver across the 
terrain with all weapons firing. An array 
of other new tanks capable of high speed 
and great striking power will take part. 
The Christie tank, although not adopted 
by the Army, will be seen. 

Explaining the purpose of the showing 
of Army ordnance materiel, Gen. Wii- 
liams stresses the vital need of close co- 
operation between the Government and 
technical and industrial leaders’ of the 
country. 

America has no peace-time industry 
for ordnance production other than a few 
manufacturing arsenals, he pointed out. 
The Army Ordnance Association, with 90 
per cent of its membership composed of 
civilian engineers and executives, seeks 
to keep alive interest in the art of ord- 
nance design. 

In the interests of industrial prepared- 
ness, Gen. Williams declared, the regular 
armament tests at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground are held whenever possible in 
the presence of civilian engineers, and all 
demonstrations to be held at the Army 
Ordnance Association meeting are thus 
to be considered regularly conducted ord- 
nance tests and within the official test 
allowances. 








armies was indicated in a statement by 
Mr. Sun Fo, minister of railways, in a 
conference with newspaper representa- 
tives at Nanking, Aug. 22, 1929... Mr. 
Sun, in a discussion of the deplorable 
plight of the Chinese, is quoted. as say- 
ing: - 

“On account of interference by mili- 
tary authorities it has been most difficult 
to reorganize the various railways of the 
country. : 

“Four months ago the railways in the 
north were paying more than $2,000,000 
monthly to various local military groups. 
The Peiping-Hankow line was paying 
the Second Group Army Corps every 
month $500,000 and the Third Group 
Army Corps $350,000, although the total 


[Continued on Page 16, Column 2.) * 
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Teachers Provided | Further Changes in Flexible Provision _ Hospital Providing Efficacy of Vaccination for Rabies 


With Information on 


Geographical Studies ie: Worete 


Lessons Are Prepared by 
Society on Latest Phases 
Of Subject, Too Recent to 
Be Found in Textbooks 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
public by the Survey, follows in full 
text: 

We have heard much in recent decades 
of the application of scientific principles 
to agriculture and other great industries, 
in exchange of goods, and in communica- 
tion.. But science can only go a certain 
distdnce towards bettering the condition 
of humanity and making civilization 
grander and nobler without having ge9- 
graphical facts. It is here that the ge- 
ographer must supplement the work >f 
the physicist, the chemist, and the engi- 
neer, for without the geographical infor- 
mation and background the other sciences 
cannot well be efficiently employed in the 
utilization of the resources which nature 
has given abundantly to the nations of 
the world. 

Map of World Needed 


The officials of the National Geo- 
graphic Society have expressed fre- 
quently, and do on this occasion through 
me, their opinion that civilization will be 
gréatly advanced by an early completion 
of the mapping of the world. We are 
all familiar with the sheet of paper on 
which is drawn the margins of the conti- 
nents which are equally the limits of 
tidal waters. How - frequently these 
maps. are totally inadequate to cgnvey 
accurate information as to the geograph- 
‘ jeal locations.of points within the coun- 
try, their elevations, the accurate loca- 
tion of mountain ranges, rivers, streams. 
and highways; nor do they show the 
slope of the ground. Without all of these 
essential geographical data the map user 
cannot form accurate and detailed pic- 
tures of the conditions within the area 
covered by the map. - : 

On the other hand there are in exist- 
ence for certain portions of the area 
of each country, topographical maps 
which do carry these essential data. The 
officials of the society would like to see 
the day when there is an adequate topo- 
graphical map covering the area of each 
of the countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. . 

Much mapping has been done in my 
country but only 43 per cent of its area 
has as yet been topographically surveyed 
and many of the map sheets are inade- 
quate, owing to age or inadequate meth- 
ods employed in the survey, to meet the 
needs of agriculture, mining, the devel- 
opment of hydro-electric power and ex- 
tension of transportation systems and 
systems for the transmission of power 
and communication. 

Topographic Maps Required 

The engineers and other leaders in in- 
dustry are making their wants known in 
regard to topographic mapping and it is 
practically certain that within the next 
few years each country of the world 
which is not already supplied with topo- 
graphic maps will increase its activity in 
the mapping line. It has truly been said 
that only a rich nation can afford to 
develop its natural resources and its in- 
dustries without previously having exe- 
cuted the topographic surveying and 
mapping. 

The Pan American Institute of Geog- 
raphy and History can exert a great 
influence for good by outlining geograph- 
ical problems that should be attacked 
and solved and in disseminating geo- 
graphical principles and data which may 
have been discovered. A fact is of no 
value if locked in the mind of a single 
geographer. It is only useful when he 
has published the results of his investi- 
gation and research in order that every- 
one may have the benefits of his work. 

The officials of the National Geographic 
Society are thoroughly, convinced that 
geographic information, if properly pre- 
pared and disseminated, should be as in- 
teresting to the child as it is to the adult. 
With this idea in view, the society under- 
took and is successfully carrying on a 
great work in connection with the public 
schools of my country. About 35,000 
school teachers obtain daily illustrated 
lessons in geography from the society 
conveying information too recent to be 
found in textbooks. These lessons and 
pictures are used by the teachers in dis- 
seminating geographical knowledge to 
the children. Geography is today one of 
the popular subjects taught in the ele- 
mentary schools, while a decade or more 
‘ago it was considered to be. very dull 
and stupid. 

Material Sent to Editors 

Not only is the society issuing bulle- 
tins to school teachers throughout my 
country, but at the request of the editors 
of about 600 newspapers they are fur- 
nished daily bulletins on geographic sub- 
jects from the society. I cannot imagine 
any greater help in the stimulation of 
the interest of people in geography than 
this news service of the National Geo- 
graphic Society. 

While not one of the really old geo- 
graphical societies of the world, the Na- 
tional Geographic Society may yet claim 
maturity or at least vigorous youth. The 
sociéty was founded in 1888 and has con- 
tinued its existence throughout that 
time. 

The society is independent of govern- 
mental control, It is a private institu- 
tion and receives no funds from the Gov- 
ernment of our country. However, it ¢o- 
operates with governmental agenciés 
which are carrying on geographical re- 
search or investigations and it, from 
time to time, will finance a project which 
may be advocated by a Government offi- 
cial who has not at hand governmental 
funds for carrying on work. 

The scciety has done a_ noteworthy 
service to science in disclosing the his- 
tory and art treasures of pre-Columbian 
civilizations, both in Narth nad South 
America. Seven expeditions of the society 
to Chaco Canyon, under the leadership of 
Dr. Neil M. Judd, unearthed and ex- 
plored the remains of America’s finest 
prehistoric communal dwellings. One of 
these pre-Columbian “apartments,” 
Pueblo Bonito, housed some 1,500 people, 
had 350 rooms on the ground floor, and 
yielded an amazing array of utensils, art 
objects, ceremonial appurtenances, and 
other evidences of their daily life. 

Aid Given to Expeditions 

The National Geographic Society has 
a research committee whose chairman 1s 
now Dr. F. V. Coville, botanist, of the 
Agricultural Department of the Federal 
Government. This committee investi- 


gates carefully every project for which 
financial assistance is asked of the so- 
ciety. There have been many cases where 
the committee has recommended and the 
trustees of the society have made grants 
of funds for worthy projects. The most 
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Of Tariff Measure Are Proposed| Fyee Treatment for 


Seeks to Prevent Reports of Commission From 
Opening General Revision of Rates 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


without action and finally was rejected 
entirely. 


Senator Norris declared that he fully ; Commission. 


realizes that one Congress cannot bind 
the actions of a future Congress and 
that any future Congress could repeal 
the restriction and open up a general 
revision bill, or by an unanimous or 
nearly. unanimous vote could disregard 
the limitations entirely. 


Commission to the President under this 
section unless the determination of the 
‘ with respect thereto is 
reachec after an investigation by the 
Commission during the course of which 
the Commission shall have ‘held hear- 
ings and given reasonable public notices 
of such hearings, and reasonable oppor- 
tunity for the parties interested to be 
present, produce evidence and to be 


However, the Nebraska Senator feels! heard. The Commission is ‘authorized to 


that such a policy of revising the tariff 
only to the extent of Commission rec- 
ommendations, once inaugurated, would 
be hard to repeal and would become as 
fixed as the budget system has in elimi- 
nating amendments offered on the floor 
to appropriation bills. Such a policy, 
Senator Norris believes, would result in 
a scientific revision of the tariff in which 
Congress would be the enacting body 
rather than the President. Furthermore, 
he states, by taking the adjustment of 
duties from the power which appoints the 
Commission, adjustment would be less 


adopt such reasonable rules of procedure 
as may be necessary to execute its func- 
tions under this section. 

(c) In ascertaining the differences in 
costs of production under this section, 
the Commission shall take into considera- 
tion, in so far as it finds it practicable— 


Cost of Foreign Goods 
To Be Basis of Duty 


(1) The differences in conditions of 
production, including wages, costs of ma- 
terials, and other items in cost of pro- 


political than it has proved in the past. | duction of like or similar articles in the 


Senator Nye Proposes 
Amendment to Resolution 


Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
another member of the Progressives, 
has prepared an amendment to be offered 
in the event the Simmons amendment 
fails, which would have the President 
continue to proclaim rate changes as 
in the last eight years but which would 
require the forwarding to Congress by 
thé Commission of all data connected 
with the report on which the change 
was based. If either House of Congress 
should within 90 days after the report 
reached the Capitol, act adversely on the 


|change, the old rate would again be- 








come effective. 

Chairman Smoot (Rep.), 
said orally Sept. 28 that on Sept. 30 he 
will ask unanimous consent that the 
vote on the flexible provision be taken 
not later than 4 p. m., Oct. 1. He an- 
ticipated, however, that it may be still 
further delayed for the return of ab- 
sentees, while a member of the “Pro- 
gressive” group declared that a definite 
voting time would probably be objected 
to, though perfectly willing that the vote 
be taken early in the week. This Sena- 
tor felt a limitation on debate was prefer- 
able to a fixed time for a vote. 

Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New Mex- 
ico, is preparing an amendment he will 
offer if the Simmons proposal! fails. His 
plan is to have the rate changes recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission go to 
Congress for enactment into law. If not 
acted upon during the session in whicn 
the recommendation was made, they 
would automatically become effective. 

If both Norris’ amendments are ac- 
cepted by Senator Simmons they will 
become a part of his amenament which 
is the question before the Senate and the 
issue when voted on will still be on the 
question of whether or not the President 
will continue to exercise the right <o 
raise or lower import duties by 50 per 
cent of their enacted rate. ; 

The Simmons amendment, as originally 
introduced, follows in full text: 

Section 336. Recommendation for ad- 
justment of duties.—(a) Upon its own 
motion or upor? application of any in- 
terested party showing good and suf- 
ficient reason therefor, the Commission 
shall investigate and ascertain differences 
in the cost of production of any do- 
mestic article or of any like or similar 
foreign article. If the Commission finds 
it shown by the investigation that the 
duty imposed by law upon the foreign 
article does not’ equalize the differences 
in the cost of production of the domestic 
article and of the foreign: article when 
produced in the principal competing 
country or countries, then the Commis- 
sion shall report to the President such 
increases or decreases in the duty upon 
the foreign article as the Commission 
finds to be necessary in order to equalize 
such differences in the cost of produc- 
tion. Any such increased or decreased 
duty may include the transfer of the 
article from the dutiable list to the free 
list or from the free list to the dutiable 
list, a change in the form of duty or a 
change in classification. The report 
shall be accompanied by a statement of 
the Commission setting forth the find- 
ings ef the Commission with respect to 
the differences in costs of production, 
the elements of cost included in the cost 
of production of the respective articles 
as asceftained by the Commission, “and 
any other matter deemed pertinent by 
the Commission. The President upon 
receipt of any such report of the Com- 
mission, shall promptly transmit the re- 
port to the Congress with his recom- 
mendations, if any, with respect to the 
increase or decrease in duty proposed 
by the Commission. 

(b) No report shall be made by the 





recent one was the appropriation of $25,- 
000 from its research fund and the as- 
signment of certain scientific personnel 
for the expedition of Comdr. Byrd to the 
Antarctic Continent. 

The society’s work is substantially 
aided by its 3,700 members in Mexico, 
and by 10,260 other members in Central 
and South American countries. This 
total of 13,960 members of, this great 
geographic body from the Latin Ameri- 
can countries is a gratifying token of the 
interest and support tendered the ad- 
vancement of geography. 


of Utah; 


United States and in competing foreign 
countries. 

(2) Costs of transportation. 

(3) Other costs including the,cost of 
containers and coverings of whatever 
nature and other charges and expenses 
incident to placing the article in condi- 
tion, packed ready for delivery, storage 
costs in the principal market or markets 
of the United States and of the princi- 
pal competing country or countries, and 
costs of reconditioning or repacking 
wherever incurred; 


(4) Differences between the domestic | 
and foreign article in packing and con- | 
tainers, and in condition in which re- 


ceived in the principal markets of the 
United States; 

(5) Differences in wholesale selling 
prices of domestic and ,foreign articles 





in the principal markets of the United | 
States in so far as such prices are in-| 


dicative of costs of production, provided 
such costs’cannot be satisfactorily ob- 
tained; 

(6) Advantages granted to a foreign 
producer by a foreign government or 
by a person, partnership, corporation, or 
association in a foreign country; and 

(7) Any other advantages or disad- 
vantages in competition which increase 
or decrease in a definitely determinable 
amount the total cost at which domestic 
or foreign articles may be delivered in 
the principal market or markets of the 
United States. 


Device Transmits 
Messages to Planes 


Army Airmen Use Trailing 
Hook Attached to Rope to 
Pick Up Notes 


A device whereby Army aircraft are 
jenabled to .receive messages from the 
| ground has been perfected, according to 
a statement Sept. 28 by the Department 
of War. The device consists of a sus- 
pended hook trailing over a simple appa- 
ratus held by soldiers on the ground. 
The statement in full text follows: 
Not only is it possible.for Army air- 
craft to communicate with ground 
troops by means of dropped messages 
but Army planes are now receiving mes- 
sages from troops on the ground by 


means of a suspended hook which is 
trailed over a simple rig held on the 
ground by soldiers. 

Hook Drops From Plane 

The part used by the plane consists 
of a weighted hook at the end of about 
50 feet of light line, or even the lead 
weight at the end of its radio antenna, 
with about 50 feet of the wire antenna 
reeled out beneath the plane. The 
ground rig consists of 100 feet of strong 
cord, the message bag containing the 
message, two upright sti¢ks or in lieu 
of the sticks two rifles with bayonets 
attached. f 

The two uprights are held each by. a 
soldier. Across the top of each upright 
rests the cord, which is tied in a con- 
tinuous loop. Where the loop sags down 
on the ground the message is tied. 

The pilot of the plane swoops down 
over the line, between the uprights, and 
as he passes the line the suspended hook 
snatches up the line and message. The 
observer in the plane then reels in the 
line and extracts the message, map or 
order, which has been placed in the 
message bag. 

Limited as military airplanes are, in 
straight-ahead visibility, it is extremely 
difficult for the pilot to be able to fly 
so as to consistently pick up a message 
at each swoop and only by training can 
this knack be acquired. “In addition, it 
requires a’ considerable understanding 
by ground troops handling such mes- 
sages on the capabilities of aircraft in 
such a maneuver, and it is only by train- 
ing that these ground troops will come 





playing marking panels marking the po- 
sitions of the uprights and also be able 
to judge the amount of uninterrupted 
approach and take-off that the various 
types of Army planes require. 











Largest Increase in Total Production 


Of Lumber for 1928 Is Shown by Oregon 


Bureau of the Census Discloses Decrease of 1.1 Per Cent 
For All States 





Of the 46 States reporting the pro- 
duction of lumber for 1928, 28 showed 
decreases and 18 increases, compared 
with 1927 figures, according to a state- 
ment made public Sept. 28 by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. 

The greatest increase was reported by 
Oregon, and the greatest decrease by 
Alabama. Each of 10 States showed 
a production of more than 1,000,000 
thousand feet for 1928. 

The Bureau’s statement follows 
full text: 

According to data collected at the an- 
nual canvass of forest products~ for 
1928, the production of lumber, lath, and 
shingles in the United States was as fol- 
lows: Lumber, 34,142,123 thousand feet, 
board measure, a decrease of 1.1 per 


in 


sand, a decrease of 19.7 per cent as com- | 


pared with 2,372,333 thousand in 1927; 
and shingles, 5,603,690 thousand, a de- 
crease of 13 per cent as compared with 
6,443,868 thousand in 1927. 

‘Each of six kinds of wood contributed 
more than 1,000,000,000 feet to the total 
cut for 1928, as against seven for 1927. 
The leading woods, as in previous years, 
were ‘yellow pine and Douglas fir, which 
contributed 31.1 per cent and 24.8 per 
cent, respectively, of the total production 
for 1928, as against 31.5 per cent and 
24.5 per cent, respectively, of that for 
1927. Of the six woods of chief impor- 
tance, only two showed decreases for 
1928, as compared with 1927. The larg- 
est decrease was shown for yellow pine. 

The figures for 1928 are preliminary, 
and subject to such correction as may 


cent as compared with 34,532,420 thou-|be found necessary after further exami- 


sand feet in 1927; lath, 1,903,859 thou- 


nation of the returns, 


to understand the proper method of dis-| 


Cancer Is Advocated 


Federal Institution in Wash- 
ington Favored by Doctors 
In Letters Sent to Senate 
Committee 


Establishment in Washington of a 
Government cancer hospital at which all 
patients would be treated free asx wards 
of the Government, has been proposed 
to the Senate Committee on Commerce | 
by H. E. Robertson, head of the. sec- 
tion of pathologic anatomy ‘of the Mayo | 
clinic, Rochester, Minn., In a letter re-| 
ceived by Senator Jones (Rep.), of Wash- 
ington, chairman. 

Many Letters Received 

The letter from Dr. Robertson is one 
of a number received from physicians 
and others interested in the control of 
cancer in answer to queries by Senator 
Jones as to their reaction to a report 
made by a subcommittee of the Com- 
merce Committee which held an investi- 
gation to obtain information which 
would enable the Government to assist in 
discovering a successful and practical 
cure for cancer. 

The subcommittee’s report, which set 
forth its findings as to what the Gov- 
ernment could do for the alleviation of 
suffering from cancer, was in pursuance 
of a resolution introduced in the Seven- 
tieth Congress (S. Res. 79) by Senator 
Harris (Dem.), of Georgia, 

_Dr. Robertson suggested that the hos- | 
pital he proposed might properly be un- | 
der the jurisdiction of the Fublic Health | 
Service. 


“Future progress in handling cancer | 
| cases depends upon the establishment in | 
each large city of cancer hospitals | 
manned by specially qualified and trained 
clinical and laboratory experts,” Dr. Rob- 
ertson said. 

|. Dr. Franklin H. Martin. of the Amer- 
|ican College of Surgeons, Chicago, sug- | 
gested certain minor lines which he| 
thought the Government should pursue, | 
in addition to those recommended by the 
subcommittee. 


Laboratory Tests Favored 
The belief that individuals working in 
university laboratories should be encour- 
eure, in their efforts to find a cancer 








cure, was expressed by Leo Loeb, pro- 
fessor of pathology of the Washington | 
University School of Medicine, St. Louis. 
Mr. Loeb declared that study should 
not be confined to the Public Health | 
Service and a few major organizations, 
but that the widest possible latitude | 
should be given individual workers. 
George H. Bigelow, commissioner of 
public health of Massachusetts, told Sen- 
ator Jones that the report “covers the | 
situation very well, considering its brev- | 


ct 


ity. 

| “T can think of nothing which would 
be of greater value than to have the 
United States enter the field in the man- 
ner foreshadowed by the report,” said 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, a member of the 
board of directors of the American So- 
ciety for the Control of Cancer. 








Issue of New Stamp 


Is Delayed One Week 


Commemoration of Ohio River 
Canal on Sale Oct. 19 


A special 2-cent postage stamp to 
commemorate the completion of the Ohio 
River canalization-project, previously an- 
nounced for issue on Oct, 12, will not be 
issued.until Oct. 19, it was announced 
Sept. 28 by the Post Office Department. 
The full text of the statement is as fol- 
lows: 

In the Postal Bulletin of Aug. 31 post- 
masters were notified that a special 2- | 
cent postage stamp would be issued to | 
commemorate the completion of the Ohio 
River canalization project. Therein Oct. 
12, 1929, was designated as the first-day 
sale of the new stamp at Cairo, IIl., Ev- 
ansville, Ind., Louisville, Ky., Cincinnati, 
| Ohio, Homestead, Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Wheeling, W. Va. 

It has now been decided to defer the 
first-day sale of the Ohio River canaliza- 
tion stamp from Oct. 12 to Oct. 19, 1929, 
at the above-named post offices. Post- 
masters will please distribute this in- 
formation to local stamp collectors and 
others who may be interested, so far as 
it is practicable to do so. 

The new stamp will be placed on sale 
at the philatelic agency, Post Office De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., on Oct. 
21, 1929, but, as stated in the previous 
notice, the agency will not accept first- 
day covers for mailing. 





Special Counsel Is Named 
In Communications Inquiry 


Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
chairman of the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, has appointed as spe- 
cial counsel for the Committee in its in- 
vestigation of communications and 
power transmission, directed under a 
| Senate resolution (S. Res. 80), William 
C. Green, of St. Paul, Minn. 

The announcement was made orally 
by Senator Couzens. Mr. Green is a 
former United States District Attorney. 

The investigating power of the Com- 
mittee was granted by the Senate to aid 
work on the Couzens bill (S. 6), setting 
up a communications commission which 
would regulate all forms of communica- 
| tion including radio and the interstate 
| transmission 07 power. 


Clerk Tabulates | 
Data on Congress 


Three Members of House 


Have Not Qualified 





HE latest official recapitulation 





T as of Sept. 23 of the makeup 
of Congress, has just been issued 
by the Clerk of the House, Wil- 
liam Tyler Page. It shows the fol- 
lowing: 

House: Republicans, 268; Dem- 
ocrats, 163; vacancies, 4; member- 
ship of House, 435. Three of the 
members have not yet been sworn. 

Senate: Republicans, 56; Demu- 
crats, 38; Farmer-Labor, 1; not 
sworn, 1; membership of Sen- 
ate, 96, 
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Will Be Tested on Dogs at Army rage 
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Experiments to Be Conducted Over 10-year Period| On Cleared Channel 
Planned by Department of War 


An effort to determine the value of 
antirabic vaccination for dogs will be 
conducted at a number of Army posts 
over a veriod of ten years, says a state- 


ment issued Sept. 30 by the Department 
of War. The statement follows in full 
text: 

For several years much interest has 
centered around the antirabic vaccina- 
tion of dogs. Many cities and towns 
have passed ordinances making anti- 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
September 28, 1929 


10 a. m.—Senator Stephens (Dem.), of 
Mississippi, called to discuss the filling 
of a vacancy in a district attorneyship 
in ‘ Mississippi. 

10:30 a. m.—Senator Swanson (Dem.), 
of Virginia, called, “at the invitation of 
the President.” ubject of conference 
not announced. 

11 a. m.—Senator Hale (Rep.), of 
Maine, Chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, called to discuss 
with the President the naval limitations 
conference situation. 

12 m.—The British Ambassador, Sir 
Esme Howard, called to present D. D. 
Braham, of Perth, Australia, a news- 
paper editor. 

3 p. m.—The President left for a week- 
end trip to his fishing lodge on the Rap- 
idan River in Virginia. 


Committee Meetings 
of the 
Senate 


September 30 


\ Agriculture and Forestry, hearing on 
Farm Board nominations, 10 a. m, 

Naval Affairs, subcommittee, hearing 
on alleged propaganda activities at Ge- 
neva naval conference, 10 a. m. 


Mr. Hyde to Attend Meeting 
To Discuss Tobacco Prices 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 


M. Hyde, and James C. Stone, member 
of the Federal Farm Board, will attend 
a conference to discuss Morth Carolina 
tobacco prices that has been called by 
Senator Simmons (Dem.), of North Caro- 
lina, for Oct. 1. 

Invitations to the conference were is- 
sued by Mr. Simmons at the request of 
North Carolina tobacco growers and the 
Governor of the State, following a meet- 
ing of the North Carolina congressional 
delegation. 

“Abnormally low prices” being paid 
for North Carolina tobacco is the sub- 
ject of ‘the conference, which will also 
be attended by representatives of large 
tobacco firms, including Liggett & My- 


ers, the American Tobacco Company, the | 


Imperial Tobacco Company of Great 
Britain and Ireland, R. J. Reynolds & 
Company, and P. Lorillard & Company. 
pany. 















UNKINKED 


Typrcal traffic jams on Madison Street before 
the “no parking” rule went into effect 


rabic vaccination compulsory or contin- 
gent upon the procurement of a license. 
Individuals by countless thousands have 
had their dogs vaccinated for the protec- 
tion of their families. However, no data 
or statistics have been compiled which 
would indicate whether vaccination 
successful in eradicating rabies from the 
country. ’ 


In view of this condition and the rather 
widespread popular disapproval of anti- 
rabic vaccination, the War Department 
has inaugurated a campaign against ra- 
bies which it is hoped will be conclusive 
and either prove or disprove the feasi- 
bility of eradicating rabies from any 
given area. This campaign will extend 
over a period of 10 years. 

In order to determine just what might 
be accomplished by antirabic vaccina- 
tion under a strict administration, in- 
structions have been issued to make the 
procedure compulsory at Fort Ethan: 
Allen, Vt.,. Fort Sheridan, Ill., Fort 
Riley, Kans., Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., Fort Bliss, 
Tex., Fort Lewis, Wash., and Camp 
Stotsenburg, P. I. At each of these posts 
a semiannual census of all the dogs of 
the command will be made. As soon as| 
the first census is completed the animals 
will be vaccinated as rapidly as possible. 
At the time of vaccination an identifica- 
tion tag will be attached to the dog and 
a record of the animal, owner’s name, 
date of vaccination and number of doses 
used will be made. A check of this rec- 
ord will be made from time to time and 
each dog owner will be notified of the 
time for the yearly vaccination. 

Reports of vaccinations, outbreaks of 
rabies and other related matters will be | 
reported annually to the War Depart-| 
ment. 

While this experiment is to continue 
over a period of ten years, it is ex- 
pected that long before the end of that 
time it will be proven that regular and| 
systematic vaccination of dogs under 
careful supervision is effective in the 
elimination or centrol of rabies in a| 


is! 





given area. 





Conference Is Held 
On Arms Limitations | 


Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, chair-| 
man of the Senate Committee on Navalj 
Affairs, conferred at the White House, 
Sept. 28, with President Hoover on the 


subject of the forthcoming naval limita- 
tions conference. Senator Hale made no 
statement following the conference, other 
than that he had discussed the situation 
with the President, and referred ques- 
tioners to the White House. 

The President also conferred with 
Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, 
ranking minority member of the Naval 
Affairs Committee. Senator Swanson 
stated following the conference that he 
had called at the invitation of the Presi- 
dent but did not explain the nature of 
the conference. 

At the White House it was said that 








there was no comment to be made on 
either of the two conferences. , 


the LOOP . 


HICAGO tried a great experiment 
while all the traffic experts of 


America watched and 


worked! Parking of automobiles was 


prohibited in the Loop 


section of America’s second largest 
city. At the same time, a modern system 


waited. It 


the busiest 


of progressive traffic lights was in- 


stalled. Result: 


street car schedules 


were speeded up from 15 to 25 per 
cent; the number of automobiles enter- 


ing the Loop increased 


And the Loop merchants got more 


business instead of less as 
had apprehended! 


14 per cent. 


some of them 


home. 


After the “‘no parking’ rule was passed. Chicago 
solves one of the most difficult problems in America 





Delegation Presents Plea for 
Reallocation on Basis of 
Georgia’s Rights Under 
Zoning Provisions of Act 


A plea for a full time cleared channel 


assignment for station WAPI, at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., was made Sept. 28; be- 
fore the Federal Radio Commission by 
a delegation of 10, headed by Senater 
Black (Dem.), of Alabama. The dele- 
gation conferred with the Commission in 
executive session. ; 

Station WAPI, operated by the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Insitute, now is as- 
signed on one-half time to the 1,140 kilo- 
cycle channel, sharing it with station 
KVOO, at Tulsa, Okla. 

The delegation, it was stated orally 
following the conference, pone out 
that under the Davis qualization 
Amendment, providing for the equal dis- 
tribution of radio facilities among the 
five radio zones, Alabama is entitled to 
three-fourths time on a cleared channel. 
Because WAPI serves’ surrounding 
States, and because these States for 
the most part are under their legal 
quota, the delegation argued that the 
Commission might properly give WAPI 
a full-time cleared channel, in lieu of 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 





“ADVERTISEMENT 
Not a “‘Railroad’— 


A “Rail... Water... 


Air... Road” 
By P. R.R. 


Etymology is a curious study. It dis- 
closes many strange and some discon- 
certing facts about the words we fa- 
miliarly use. 

Indeed, words change so rapidly in 
their application that the original mean- 
ings are soon lost in antiquity. Such 
an expert as the late Sir Walter Raleigh 
was able continually ‘to shock us in his 
writing merely by using words correctly. 

It is raré, indeed; when the word can 
be outsprinted. Even the chemical de- 
velopments in the refining of steel, for 
instance, can never overtake the mer- 
curial word itself—already long since 
occupied in “steeling” eyes and hearts 
and what-not. 

But the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
actually broadened its services so rap- 
idly that the word “railroad” has not 
been able to keep pace. To quote from 
a recent speech of General W. W. At- 
terbury, President of the Pennsylvania: 

“. . . the word ‘railroad’ no longer 
is adequate to describe the transporta- 
tion service which up-to-date railroads 


now offer to the public. We are no 
longer railroads alone; we are trans- 
portation companies ... We must be 


prepared to offer you railroad service 
where it is most desirable or bus serv- 
ice, or service by airplane . . .” ; 

All this the Pennsylvania is doing— 
combining not only 6700 daily passenger 
trains and freight trains—but buses, 
trucks, harbor boats, .airplanes in_ its 
sérvice. 









re. ae 


Everybody benefited. Everybody invari- 
ably benefits when municipal author- 
ities, street railway executives, business 
men,and the general public coGperate 
intelligently to unkink the problems of 
modern city traffic. 


The “no parking” rule and modern traffic lights 
free the street car—and the street car moves the 
crowds. Both traffic lights and street car motors 
carry the G-E monogram—a safe guide to elec- 
trical dependability whether in industry or in the 
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Census of Factories |Articles Manufactured in United States |New Mexico Tract 


Will Show Shifting Accepted as Standard by F oreign Buyers Of 14,538 Acres to 


Tr ends in Industries Dr. Julius’ Klein Advocates Educational Campaign as 


Means of Increasing Sales Abroad 





Report of Advisory Commit- 
wee Indicates Migration in 
Various Lines Will Be Re- 
corded in Data 


[Continued from Page 1.] . 
Such a migration is being witnessed in 
the textile industry. : 

In other cases there has been a dis- 
tinct drift by manufacturers away from 
urban communities, and out into the 
smaller towns. Again, a tendency toward 
concentration of certain industries has 
been prevalent, while other industries 
have tended to spread throughout the | 
country. All of these trends have a 
large influence on the employment 

hases of industry. It is very generally 
nown that such trends are under way, 
but no definite data are available. The 
data which will be made available to 
manufacturers through the coming cen- 
sus will picture very clearly these trends 
in industrial migration. ; 

For the first time the forthcoming 
census will make available data on the | 
amount of idle power equipment in the | 
manufacturing plants of the country. | 
Estimates have been made that as much | 
as 50 per cent of the installed power 
in the country practically is idle through 
obsolescence, overcapacity, or other 
causes. Definite data, however, on this | 
very significant subject have never been | 
made available from any source. Power | 
installation is one of the best possible | 
bases for industrial or market studies, 
but the inaccuracy of the available data | 
due to the inclusion of this large amount 
of idle po: :r equipment has robbed} 
such studies of much of their potential | 
value. | 

Special studies of the subsequent tab- 
ulations are being made by the Census 
Bureau officials: Many new and ‘valua- | 
ble tabulations will be made which can} 
be used as a basis for production and | 
distribution studies,on the part of man- | 
ufacturing organizations. 

Data to Be Expedited 

The Census Bureau is also making 
special efforts to get the resulting sta- 
tistics on manufacturing operations 
back to the manufacturers at as early 
a date as possible. Realizing that an 
early report from the manufacturers of 
the country is dependent very largely 
on the interest manifested by the manu- 
facturers in making early returns, the 
advisory committee has appointed a 

ublicity committee composed of Robert 

. Davis, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, chairman; Di. H. P. Baker, Cham- | 
ber of Commerce of the United States; | 
and Dr. Roland P. Falkner, national in- 
dustrial conference board. This com- 
mittee will bring the census of manv- | 
factures to the attention of the manu- 
facturing executives in a very positive | 
way in the next few months through the | 
radio, the press, and by addresses before 
trade organizations. Definite plans for 
this publicity are now under formation. 

The members of the full advisory com- 
Mittee are: 

L. S. Horner, chairman, Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company, New York; Charles F. 
Abbott, American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, Inc., New York; L. E. Barnard, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; LeVerne Beales, Bu- 
reau of the Census, Washington, D. C.; | 
Christie Benet, National Cottonseed | 
Products Association, Columbia, S. C.; M. 
A. Copeland, Federal Reserve Board, 
Washington, D. C.; George G. Crawford, 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala.; John F. Daly, 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C.; 
Edmund E. Day, Rockefeller Foundation, 
New York; A. M. Dixon, American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association, Gasto- 
nia, N. C.; E. Dana Durand, Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; F. E. Edgerton, National 
Association of Manufacturers, New 
York; S. M. Feiker, Associated Business 
Papers, Inc.. New York; John P. Frey, 
American Federation of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Thomas W. Howard, Chaniber 
of Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Virgil Jordan, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, New York; 
John S, Lawrence, Lawrence & Company, 
Boston, Mass.; Alonzo E. Taylor, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford University, 
Calif.; Walter S. Tower, Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa.; E. N. Went- 
worth, Armovr Livestock Bureau, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Clarence M.. Woolley, American 
Radiator Company, New York; Arthur 
Williams, R. C. Williams & Company, 
New York; Allan H. Willett, National 
Coal Association, Washington, C.; 
Hugh P. Baker, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D. C.; 
Robert M. Davis, McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, New York; Roland P. Falk- 
ner, National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York. 











Label on Cigarettes 
Held to Be Confusing 


Patent Office Affirms Rejection | 
Of Name ‘Lucky Lindy’ | 








The Patent Office has reaffirmed its re- 
fusal to register the notation “Lucky 
Lindy Cigarettes” as a trade mark for | 
cigarettes by denying the petition of the 
applicant for a rehearing. 

In an opinion by First Assistant Com- | 
missioner, William A. Kinnan, it is held 
that confusion in the trade with “Lucky | 
Strike” cigarettes would result should | 
the application for registration be, 
granted. (The full text of the opinion 
is published on page 8.) 

The trade mark which was proposed 
for registration consisted of the words | 


| 


| What are some of the varying reactions 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


ing technique to something not unlike zines. 
He has solved the funda-|be found in the countless visits of for- 


perfection. 
mental secrets of gigantic mass-produc- 
tion. He has moved wisely in the di- 
rection of economical standardization. 
He has profited by the advantages of 
associational activity. Through these 
and other means, he has contrived, while 
paying incomparably the highest wages 
that the world has ever known, to turn | 
out products priced so reasonably that 


they can compete readily in foreign mar- 
kets. He possesses, to an exceptional 
degree, the qualities of resilience and 
adaptability. 

“Foreign markets,” “adaptability”— 
those two words lead us naturally to 
consider certain important questions in 
connection with the “world success” of 
our merchandise. To what extent are 
typical American commodities suited to 
the need of remote regions of the earth? 





toward them? What influence on trade | 
is exerted by deeply rooted foreign cus- 
toms, traditions, superstitions, physical 
peculiarities, distinctive environment, in- 
grained preference and prejudice? Is | 


|of our total exports. 


Be Opened to Entry 


Preference Rights Given to 
Veterans and Certain Parts 
Of Land Granted to State 
For Use of College 


The General Land Office of the De- 


~ 


A still more potent force is to 


eign delegations to our shores since the 
termination of the war. Some of these, 
: be — were Lagan at mele by the 
esire to learn our methods so that they i ‘ 
might go home and introduce like meth- ae tee o = oe hos 
ods in their factories. An intensified es e hae ctacoeg » undppropria 

competition might conceivably spring | Public land in Dona Ana County, N. 
from such very specialized missions as | Mex., for entry under the homestead 





those. But many other delegations come} and desert land laws, it has just been 


on errands not intimately related to man- 


ufacturing processes, and their studies announced by the Department. 


and observations have unquestionably 


| redounded to the benefit of our exporting 
| industries. They have, for the most part, 


been enormously impressed with the ma 
terial attributes of our civilization—the 
machinery that enables it to rin &s 
smoothly as it does—and they have gone 
home and told their compatriots about it. 

All these things have worked together, 
in different ways and degrees, to make 
many American manufactured articles 


| the standard of the world. With what 


result, we may ask, in terms of dollars 
and cents? At the beginning of this 
century, in the period 1901-1905, finished 
manufactures formed only 24 per cent 
In 1913 the per- 
centage was about 32. But during the 


it essential in many cases to alter Anttri- 
can merchandise to conform to those | first half of the present year this class 
conditions—or else be compelled to ab- | of merchandise formed more than 52 per 
stain from participation in the market? | cent of all the goods we shipped abroad. 
7: In more lines than I could enumerate, 
Striking Change } American goods may be considered as 
Evident Since 1913 | representing the present “world stand- 
These, surely, are questions of no | Of course, we must not go too 


| ard.” 
small moment to most of our American | 
manufacturers who are turning their 


eyes toward the ‘rich fields that lie he- | 
| yond our borders; they are questions 
| which, I believe, deserve to be consid- 


ered somewhat in detail. 
Correspondence of the Department of 
Commerce would seem to indicate that 
a few, at least, of our American manu- 
facturers still believe that it is useless 
to try to sell foreign peoples anything 
to which they are not already accus- 
tomed—that unless they know all about 
an article and have long recognized its 


merit they will obstinately refuse to! 


buy. 

Such an idea, however, is fallacious, 
and misleading. It has been refuted | 
by the successful efforts of hundreds | 
of American manufacturers abroad. It} 
is wrorg to attribute an excessive con- | 
servatism to the general run of foreign 
buyers. True, there are certain regions 
of the earth where age-old ideas seem | 
to have an almost impregnable hold— 
but for the most part the reverse is | 
true. | 

Especially striking has been the change | 
since 1913. The war and its conse- | 
quences produced a worldwide “fer- 
ment”—a stirring of new forces—and 
reaching out toward new goals. And 
this was true almost as much in the 
commodity field as in the political and 
social phases. Through troop move- | 
ments, enforced migrations, and volun- | 
tary shifts, previously backward peoples | 
became familiar with modern conven- | 
iences of which, until then, they had | 
been almost wholly unaware. 

Thus new wants were born. Keen aspi- 
rations for better, more comfortable liv- | 
ing were kindled. This impulse was stim- | 
ulated by the “nationalism” engendered | 
in the countries whose independence had 
been newly won. They had become dis- | 
contented with deprivations and make- 
shifts. There was a burning desire and 
determination to be modern—to have as 
good things as anybody—to plunge 
boldly into the kaledioscopic, onrushing 
current of modern material existence. 

In what direction should those people | 
turn to satisfy such inclinations? Where 
but to the United States, the country 
whose reputation for being in the van- 
guard of mechanical proficiency and 
whose fame as a source of all kinds of | 
useful novelties had penetrated, in vary- 
ing degrees, to practically every section 
of the earth. American inventions en- 





far in self-congratulation over this devel- 


Details of the entry are to be handled 
by the land office at Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
The opening is scheduled for Oct. 21. 

Certain Sections Reserved 

The plats of the resurvey of the area 
are described as Ts. 21 and 22 §., 2 E., N. 
M. P.M. Part of the land, in the portion 
designated as T. 21 S. S. R. 2 E, has been 
withdrawn as the proposed site for an 
}agricultural experiment station. Sec- 
tions 6, 7 and 18 of the same township 
have been granted to the. State of New 
Mexico for use by the New Mexico Ag- 
ricultural College. 

Qualified ex-service men of the World 
War and those persons claiming pre- 





ferred rights of entry superior to that} 
of the soldier have 92 days from the) 


opening date in which to exercise pref- 
erential rights to unreserved land, it 
was stated by the Department. These 
applications may be presented at any 
time within 20 days prior to Oct. 31. 
Open to Public on Jan. 21 
On Jan. 21, 1930, any lands remaining 


jopment. We must not exaggerate its| unreserved will become subject to ap- 
that there are still important lines ‘in|the public land laws. 

|which some Americans are disposed} the general public may 
| (justly or otherwise) to look abroad for | the 22-day period prior to Oct. 21, 1930. 
jthe models of maximum excellence. 


jscope. We must recognize quite frankly | propriation by the general public, under | 
Applications by |! 
be filed during | import 





The land is described as being sandy | 


| Those lines are, in the main, closely re-.| or sandy loam, with little timber. Most | 


| lated to fashions—“the mode”—or to the | of it is suitable for stock raising: and | 


portions of it 


arts. France contrives to hold a premier- 
and melons. 


ship in respect to certain things that ap- 
| peal especially to feminine fastidiousness 
| (though that dominance is not nearly so 
marked as it once was, and is being vig- 
orously and rightly challenged by pro- 


produce cotton, beans, corn 
: 










Dairy. Production Expands 





joyed unsurpassed prestige. The names 


ducers within our borders). 


Where the arts are concerned, our re- 
maining fealty to foreign models is 
mainly in the restricted matter of de- 
sign—particularly designs of traditional 
folk-art or those associated with definite 
historic periods. But this allegiance to 
designs of foreign origin tends to be, for 
our manufacturers, a merely intellectual 
obligation. The typical foreign designs, 
or modifications of them, can readily be 
applied to goods which, in material and 
manufacture, are altogether American. 
In fact, there has been more than one in- 
stance in which a shrewd utilization, by 


;our manufacturers, of designs securely 
| entrenched in the consciousness of for- 


eign peoples has resulted in a decidedly 
worth-while trade. 

Our purely aesthetic indebtedness to 
foreign designs is in process of being 
lessened by a bizarre and intermittently 
brilliant movement that is now imping- 
ing powerfully on factories and marts, 
both here and in Europe. I refer, of 
course, to modernistic design as ex- 
pressed in furniture, interior decoration, 
fabrics, textile and in many other ways. 

Modernism, whatever its merit. (and 
these are by no mans slight) has vir- 
tually no background—unless we regard 
as background the odd sculptures of 
Brancusi and certain weird paintings 
which are judged to be famous (or infa- 
mous, according to the view of the 
critic). It is bursting, full-fledged, from 
the minds of contemporary men with fu- 
turistic visions. So it is a sort of “lingua 
franca,” common to all who can use it. 
No nation can lodge any special claim to 
geometry, or the fantastic manipulation 
and distortion of geometric figures. Evi- 
dence is rapidly accumulating that our 
craftsmen are going to. be just as adept 
as any jn apply:ng to concrete objects the 
concepts gf modernism. It is by no 
means improbable that they will prove 







































of Edison and Ford, especially, had come | able to excel in this field—and that other 
to be known in the depths of the Congo, | entries will thus be chalked up in the list 
in the interior of Sumatra, and many | representing our merchandise supremacy. 


Through Educational Work 


_Benefits resulting from the educa- 
tional work of dairy-herd improvement 
associations are reflected ir steady in- 
creases in the average production of cows 
under test, the Bureau of Dairy Indus- 





Sept. 28. 


The Bureau’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Wisconsin leads all other States in the 
number of dairy-herd improvement as- 
sociations. It has 154 out. of a total of 
nearly 1,100 in all the States. 

These associations give dairymen in- 
formation as to the profitableness of their 
cows. On the basis of such information, 
association members have been weeding 
out the less desirable animals and retain- 
ing heifers from the more productive 
cows. 


In 1920, the average production per 
cow in these herds was .247 pounds of 
butterfat. 
to an average of 279 pounds According 
to the Bureau’s records the production 
figures for the years from 1925 to 1928 
were 284 pounds, 289 pounds, 293 pounds, 
and 295 pounds. 







try, Department of Agriculture, stated | 


In 1924, this had increased | 


other American inventors and thier prod- | 
| 


ucts received a just meed of foreign ad- 
miration. New Yorks skyscrapers and 
the marvelous facilities for speeding up 
the life of that city had become, to many 
foreign minds, a legend and a goal. 


Motion Pictures 
And Trading Abroad 


So the word “American” became some- 
thing of a talisman—a spell to conjure 
with—to the more ardent, progressive 
spirits abroad who were eager to reshape 
their environment in conformity, so far 
as possible, withethe more advanced 
ideas. They looked expectantly and con- 
fidently to us. 

This favorable disposition was fur- 
thered by a number of highly significant 
factors. One of the foremost among 
these was the worldwide vogue of Ameri- 


can motion pigtures, which for years | 


have been most numerous in every for- 
eign country. Their influence has been 
imponderable but undeniably tremendous. 


tering the 
vivid entertainment—has been subtly but 
singularly effective. 
cially the demand for such articles ‘as 
office furniture, household utensils and 
equipment, articles of apparel and per- 
sonal adornment, motor vehicles and ac- 
cessories, and the characteristi¢ Ameri- 
can specialties which those of us engaged 
in foreign-trade promotion are obliged 
to mention go often. 

A business man of Buenos Aires or 


| 


|The sales-appeal inherent in them—en- | 
mind simultaneously with | manufacturers may rest secure in the 


It has aided espe- | want and like their goods—and will do 


| ness, 


Educational Campaign 
Urged to Increase Sales 


The vast preponderance of “indebted- 
” so far as adptation and “conform- 
| ity” in merchandise are concerned, is 
from the foreigner to us, rather than vice 
versa. In 9 cases out of 10 (to put it 
very conservatively) it is the foreigner 
who feels moved to copy, or imitate, or 
approximate the American article. The 
files of the Department of Commerce 
would prove that. There have come to 
our attention literally hundreds of in- 
stances in which foreign makers have 
tried to share in the broad popularity and 
large profits of distinctively American 
| merchandise. I am not referring espe 
cially to overt violations of patent rights, 
though such acts are not unknown. This 
| foreign tendency to conform to Ameri- 
can models is most strikingly apparent 
in all forms of machinery, togls, and 
| hardware. 

I think it is clear, therefore, that in 
the great majority of cases American 


















conviction that foreign ‘customers will 


so increasingly as they become more an¢ 
more familiar with them. A manufac- 
turer who has something really good is 
quite mistaken if he feels that it is suited 
only to Americans, or that foreigners 
at sight of it, are going to shrink within 
a shell of invulnerable conservatism. 
The main problem here is one of ex- 
tending our commercial “missionary 
work” 


“Lucky Lindy Cigarettes” together with | Helsingfors, attending a motion picture 
a pictorial representation, with a red,|show and witnessing on the screen a 
white and blue border, of the Statute | scene of activity in an American office, 
of Liberty at New York, the Eiffel|is apt to be seized with a passionate 
Tower at Paris, an eagle in full flight | yearning to see himself surrounded with 
and beneath it an airplane. The words) similar impressive appurtenances, which 
“Lindy,” “Cigarettes,” “New York,” and | symbolize in his mind efficiency and suc- 


(our “propaganda” in the best 
sense of that often-abused term) to 
those regions of the world where great 
impassive masses of people are still to 
be made ‘“modern-merchandise  con- 
scious”—to their advantage and our own. 

A thoroughgoing “campaign of educa- 















“Paris” were disclaimed. ; 
The feature of the mark of the op- 
poser, American Tobacco Company, and 
the mark of the applicant, Samuel] Mat- 
erezzo, is “Lucky”, in the opinion of the 
First Assistant Commissioner. 
In seeking a rehearing, the applicant 


mga out that “Lucky Lindy” had 
nm registered for cigars. This regis+ 
tration, Mr. Kinnan says, should not 


have been granted without a contest, but 
nevertheless has no bearing on the mat- 
ter of confusion ir the cigarette trade 
which would result if the application 
| been. granted. 


|cess. And it is by no means unlikely 
that, before long, he will actually man- 
|age to achieve something of the sort in 
| his own establishment. All this means 
business for American manufacturers of 
office equipment. 


Americans Demand Fewer 
Foreign-made Products 


Other factors contributing to our posi- 
tion in certain lines are the numerous 
colonies of American engineers resident 


abroad, and the rapidly increasing for- | a fertile field. 
eign circulation ‘of our technical maga. | tional, and the résponse is assured. 





tion” in foreign countries—explaining 
clearly and concisely the benefits to be 
derived from the use of the products— 
will be vastly more profitable to our 
manufacturers than any prolonged cogi- 
tation about the “dangers” of the for- 
eign field. 

So, to our manufacturers, I would say 
most urgently: Educate the foreign buy- 
ing public. It will pay you well. Tell 
them plainly, truthfully, forcefuly, what 
you have, and in most cases, they will do 
the rest. The seed has been planted in 
The receptivity is excep- 





















Expansion of World Trade Since War 
Found to Have Continued Last Year 


Share of United States in Movement Is Unchanged in 1928, 
Says Department of Commerce 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


was 3.1 per cent greater than in 1927, 
and that of imports naturally showed 
approximately the same increase. As 
compared with 1928, the increase in the 
value of trade was a little over 30 per 
cent, and would bé somewhat greater 
could adjustment be made for the de- 
cline in prices, which was conspicuous 
from 1924 to 1927. 


Higher Prices Increase 


Value of Export Goods 

As compared with 1913, the last year 
before the outbreak of the war, inter- 
national trade in 1928 shows an increase 
in value of about 53 per cent. Most of 
this apparent gain is due to the fact 
that prices are now ‘higher than before 
the war. It is impossible to determine 
with accuracy how much this advance 
is, but the best avaiiabie data indicate 
the probability that in 1928 prices of 
commodities entering international trade 
averaged between 40 and 45 per cent 
above the 1913 levels. The quantitative 
increase in world trade between these 
two years was probably in the neighbor- 
hood of 10 per cent. Such an increase 


| but little exceeds the growth in world 
| population and is in conspicuous con- 


trast with the steady advance in world 
trade, on a per capita basis, for a long 
period preceding 1914. . 

Since our trade was much less demor- 
alized by the war than that. of the lead- 
ing European countries, the 1923 figures 
for the United States showed a much 
greater increase in value (partly due to 
higher prices) than those for the world 
The share of this country 
in world exports, which had been 12.3 
per cent in 1913, rose to 16.6 per cent 
in 1928, while its participation in the 
trade increased even more 
sharply. Since 1923, on the whole, 
United States trade has increased less 
than that of the rest of the world, as 
might be expected from the fact that 
many of the other countries were recov- 
ering from an extreme cut in their in- 
ternational commerce resulting from the 
war. From 1925 to 1928, however, there 
has been little change in the share of 
the United States in world trade. In 
1928 the exports of this country repre- 
sented 15.6 per cent of the total exports 
of the world, and its corresponding share 
of imports was 11.7 per cent. 


Export Value Greater 
In 1928 Than 1927 


In the case of 19 of the 30 most im- 
portant countries the exports of 1928 
were greater in value than the year be- 
fore—exceptionally high percentages of 


as a whole. 


increase appearing ‘in the case of Ger- | 


many, Canada, Belgium, Spain, Egypt, 
and New Zealand, while the gain in the 
exports of the United States, 5.4° per 
cent, was considerably above the average 
rate of increase. Of the six countries 
with export trade exceeding $1,000,000,- 
000, France alone showed a smaller. value 
of foreign sales in 1928 than the year 
before. On the other hand, among these 
six countries the United States, Ger- 
many, and the United Kingdom, all re- 
ported a slight decrease in value of im- 
ports, the decrease in the last of the two 
countries first named being chiefly or 
wholly the result of lower prices. 

Very wide differences appear among 
nations in the amount of foreign trade 
per capita of their population. These 
are partly due to differences in the 








wealth of the several countries, reflected 
in the per capita value of their produc- 
tion and of their consumption, both of 
domestic and imported commodities. The 
relative value of foreign trade is also 
greatly influenced by the degree of self- 
sufficiency of the respective countries, 
and the extent to which their manufac- 
tured industries are developed. A coun- 
try like the United States, which has 
at the same time a very wide variety of 
natural resources and extensive and va- 
ried manufacturing industries, will natu- 
rally need to import less per capita of 
its population than.a country with less 
varied or less adequate natural resources, 
like some of those in Europe, or than 
a country which relies chiefly on agricul- 
tural and mining industries, using ‘manu- 
factured commodities largely of foreign 
origin. 

The indirect conduct of trade, as well 
as differences in methods of valuation, 
often cause disparities between our 
trade returns and those of the nations 
with which we do business. Especially 
noteworthy is the fact that our reported 
exports to several of the centra: coun- 
tries of Europe are much less than they 
buy from the United States, according to 
their statistics. 

The exports of every country of any 
commercial importance to the United 
States in recent years have been larger 
than before the war, and in most cases 





the increase has been much greater than 
that in prices. Moreover, the increase in 
the exports of nearly all countries to the 
United States has been greater, and in 
many cases much greater, than the gain 
in their sales to other countries of the 
world, Consequently, for most countries, 
exports to the United States constituted 
a larger proportion of total exports in 
1928 than in 1913. 

An increase in the imports of all of the 
principal countries from the United 
States, as compared with prewar years, 
is also revealed. According to the sta- 
tistics of 1927—and still more of 1926— 
this increase, in the case of most foreign 
countries, had been decidedly less marked 
than that in their exports .o this coun- 
try. In 1928, however, the prices of a num- 
ber of the major commodities shipped 
to the United States—notably rubber, 


silk and sugar—were decidedly lower| 


than two or three years ago, with a re- 
sult that the total value of the sales of 
foreigners to this country declined some- 
what, while the purchases of our mer- 
chandise by foreign countries continued 
to increase both in quantity and value. 
As a result, the 1928 statistics sh.w.com- 
paratively little difference between trade 
in the two directions as respects the per- 
centages of increase in value above pre- 
war figures. 

Of the 23 countries for which 1928 sta- 
tistics of the trade with the United States 
are available, 1C show greater exports to 





this country in that year than in 1927, 
and 11 show a larger’ value of imports 
from the United States in 1928 than the 
year before. Noteworthy increases ap- 
pear in the exports to the United States 


| from Canada, Czechoslovakia, Brazil, and 


New Zealand, while the most decided in- 
creases in imports from the Unfted 
States are shown by Canada, Brazil, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, the Union of South Af- 
rica and Poland. 

(This review is published in the cur- | 
rent Commerce Reports, issued by the 
Department of Commerce.) 


Tariff Rate Is Adjudicated 
On Inflated Rubber Balls 


New York, Sept. 28.—The United 
States Customs Court has just an- 
nounced a decision lowering the ‘tariff 
rate on inflated rubber balls, fancifully 
colored and decorated, from 170 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 1414, as 
toys, to 30 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1402. Judge Sullivan writes 
the court’s conclusions which sustain a 
protest of George S, Bush & (Co.,‘Inc., 
of Seattle. (Protest No. 332332-G-9512.) 








Wool Imports Increase 
For First Seven Mohths 


Imports of wool frou Jan. 1 to July 31 
greatly increased over that period last 
year, amounting to 183,000,000 pounds, 
against 156,000,000 pounds, it was an- 
nounced on Sept. 28 by the Department 


of Agriculture. The announcement fol- 
lows in full text. 

Imports of wool into the United States 
from Jan. 1 to July 31 were considerably 
greater than last year and amounted to 
183,000,000 pounds, compared with 156,- 
000,000 pounds during the first seven 
months of 1928, Carpet wool imports 
were 17,000,000 pounds greater than last 
year, combing wools were over 10,000,000 
pounds greater and imports of clothing 
wools were a little less than last year. 

Imports of combing and clothing wools 
during July were less than last year and 
amounted to 3,425,000 pounds, compared 
with 4,270,000 pounds last year. Carpet 
wool imports were greater than in July 
of last year, amounting to 14,996,000 
pounds, compared with 13,189,000 pounds 
in July, 1928. - 
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and every 
MONDAY 


NIGHT 
hereafter 
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BUILDERS 


program 


' 
10:30 pm 
é , 
(Eastern Standard Time) 
Every Monday Night 


Over Blue Chain of the ; 
National Broadcasting Company 








.. stirs the whole 


Motor World with its 
“as 
‘Vale. 


HIGHLIGHT 
1930 


HUPM'O BILE 


THE:-NEW:1930 
HUPMOBILE: SIX 


OF THE NEW 
sSIx 


70 miles per hour... 70 horsepower. Acceleration from 5 to 
25 m.p.h. in 7 seconds; 5 to 50. m.p.h. in 20 seconds... The 
famous Hupmobile Century Six engine improved with counter 


weighted crankshaft and rubber-cushioned engine mountings; 


chromium hub caps . 


mounted in fender wells 


‘TS1060 


4-DOOR SEDAN .... 
CONVERTIBLE CABRIOLET 1075 
995 

ALL PRICES & & B FACTORY 


5-PASSENGER 
$1960 


HUPP MOTOR 


Detroit, 





CAR CORPORATION 


Michigan 


minimum vibration at any speed. Improved 4-wheel steel- 
draulic brakes... Foot operated dimmer control... Non-glare 
slanting windshield, full ventilating type... A big car, 50% 
inches across rear seat, 49 inches across front seat... Generous 
head room... New French type fenders ... New 6-inch 


New front fender parking lights. 


Custom equipment—6 wire or disc wheels, two spare side 


e+» available at slight extra cost. 
&188-0 
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Corporation Returns 


Depreciation Allowances 





Withholding Agent 
Is Denied Right to 


Tax Redetermination 


Board of Tax Appeals Adopts 
View of Federal Courts 
Respecting Hearings of 
Taxpayers 


The Board of Tax Appefils has adopted 
the review of Federal courts respecting 
the right of a withholding agent to seek 
a rédetermination of taxes which such 
withholding agent returned in behalf of 
those to whom the income was paid. 

That rule, as now declared ,by the 
Board, is that the withholding agent is 
not the “taxpayer” contemplated by the 
taxing statutes, and consequently a 
withholding agent may not be heard as 
a taxpayer before the Board. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY ET AL. 


Vv. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Board ‘of Tax Appeals. 


Nos. 7718, 18337, 18333. 


J. R. Barres, for the petitioners; W. 
FRANK Gipss, for the Commissioner. 


Opinion of the Board 
Sept. 23, 1929 

GREEN.—These matters came on for 
rehearing on the respondent’s motion to 
dismiss for lack of jurisdiction. Each of 
the above-named petitioners had out- 
standing in the year 1921 certain tax- 
free covenant bonds, some of which were 
in the, hands of nonresident aliens. These 
aliens, for reasons not disclosed by the 
record, failed to collect their annual in- 
terest when the same became due, and in 
the year 1921, in the case of the South- 
ern Pacific Company, and 1923 in the 
other two cases, these petitioners paid to 
such bondholders the interest which had 
accumulated over a number of years. 

In some instances the uncollected in- 
terest paid in 1921 and 1923, respectively, 
was for the years 1914 to 1921, inclusive. 
These’ petitioners, as withholding agents, 
made their returns, but in the computa- 
tion of tax due thereunder, as to some of 
the yéars, withheld the tax at the rate of 
1 per cent and paid the tax shown by the 
return to be due. Thereafter, the re- 
spondent determined that an additional 
amount of tax was due and mailed to 
these petitioners a letter setting forth 
such determination. The petitioners 
thereupon brought this proceeding, seek- 
ing a redetermination of their tax 
liability. 

Details Unnecessary 

Because of the conclusion which we 
have reached in this case, there is no 
necessity to make detailed findings of 
fact or rule upon the questions of law 
presented by the pleadings. 

The word “taxpayer” is defined by 


statute in the revenue acts of 1924, 1926- 


and 1928, and in each instance it is said, 
“The term ‘taxpayer’ means any person 
subject to a tax imposed by this act.” 

In Union Pacific Railroad Company v. 
Bowérs, U. S. “Distriét “Court for the 
Southern District of New York, decided 
Aug. 16, 1928, the court adopted the 
position advanced by the Government, 
contra to the dicta expressed by 
us in Appeal of Providence & Worces- 
ter Railroad Co. 5 B. T. A. 1186, and 
held that the obligor of a tax-free cove- 
nant bond is not a “taxpayer” within the 
meaning of that word as it is used in the 
revenue acts and expressly held “that 
the owner of the bonds is the taxpayer,” 
citing Duffey v. Pitney, 2 Fed. (2d). 230, 
and Massey v. Lederer, 277 Fed. 123. The 
circuit court, in U. P. v. Bowers (IV 
U. S. Daily, 794), in affirming the action 
of the District Court, said “But in no 
event can the obligor be regarded as ‘the 
taxpayer,’ though he is ‘liable for such 
tax.’” We, accordingly, hold that the 
petitioners herein are not taxpayers 
within the meaning of the statute. 

In the revenue acts of 1924 and 1926, 
section 273, reads as follows: 

Sec. 273. As uséd in this title in respect 
of a tax imposed by this title, the term 
“deficiency” means— 

Sec. 273. (1) The amount by which the 
tax imposed by this title exceeds the 
amount shown as the tax by the taxpayer 
upon his return; but the amount so shown 
on the return shall first be increased by 
the’ amounts previously assessed (or col- 
lected. without assessment) as a deficiency, 


and decreased by the amounts previously | 


abated, credited, refunded, or otherwise re- 
paid in respect of such tax; or 

Sec. 273. (2) If no amount is shown as 
the tax by the taxpayer upon his return, 
or if no return is made by the taxpayer, 
then the amount by which the tax exceeds 
the amounts previously assessed (or col- 
lected without assessment) as a deficiency; 
but such amounts previously assessed, or 
collected without assessment, shall first be 
decreased by the amounts previously 
abated, credited, refunded, or otherwise 
repaid in respect of ‘such tax. 

Tax Based on Return 

Section 273, of either act, deals with 
three distinct, although related, situa- 
tions. Paragraph (1) is devoted to the 
cases where a return was filed by the tax- 
payer and the tax imposed exceeds the 
amount shown by the taxpayer on his 
return. Paragraph (2) deals with, first, 
the situation where a return was filed 
showing that no tax was due, and, sec- 
ond, the situation where no return was 
filed. In each instance, provision is made 
for increases and decreases in the amount 
of the tax to the end that proper adjust- 
ment be made for amounts assessed or 
collected and amounts abated, credited 
or refunded “in respect of such tax.” As 
defined in section 273 the word “defi- 
ciency” relates only to amounts of tax 
due from taxpayers. The amount of tax 
must be determined with reference to 
the taxpayer’s return, if one was filed, 
and, whether or not such return was filed, 
must be determined with reference to the 
previous assessments, abatements, cred- 
its or refunds, 

It is thus apparent that the section 
deals with the situation where a tax- 
payer has or should have made a return 
and the Commissioner has determined 
that an additional amount of tax is due 
from such taxpayer. The petitioners in 
these proceedings are not taxpayers in 
respect of the taxes here involved, and, 
so far as these records disclose, the re- 
spondent has made no determination of 
the amount of tax due from the tax- 
payers, nor has he, so far as we are ad- 
vised, notified the taxpayers of his deter- 
mination as provided in section 274 of 
either act, so that as yet such taxpayers 
have no right to have their tax redeter- 
mined by this Board. The amount of 
tax which the respondent proposes to 
collect is not a deficiency. 

Section 274 of the above acts relates 
to and is the authority for an appeal or 








Company 


Changes in Depreciation Rates and Other Figures Per- 
mitted to Establish True Liability . 


Taxing authorities are empowered to 
make readjustments in accounts of a 
corporation, reexamine or reestablish its 
rates of depreciation and make adjust- 
ments which to them seem proper, when 
such a course is necessary to establish 
the true tax liability. of a stockholder of 
such corporation, according to a decision 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit. 2 

The court reaffirmed earlier rulings 
that the statutes gave the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue the right to make as 
many reexaminations as seemed neces- 
sary in order that the Government’s reve- 
nue may be protected. 





A. C, HOLMQUIST ET AL. 


Vv. 
Davip H. BLAIR, 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
Nos. 8536, 8537. 


On petitions to review orders of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

Davip J. SHoRB (EARLE W. WALLICK 
and BEN JENKINS were with him on 
the brief) for the appellants; V. J. 
HEFFERNAN, special attorney, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue (Mrs. MABEL 
WALKER WILLEBRANDT, Assistant At- 
torney General; SrWALL Key and 
JOHN VAUGHAN GRONER, special as- 
sistants to the Attorney General; C. 
M. Cuarest, General Counsel, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, and SHELBY S. 
FAULKNER, special attorney, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, were with him 
on the brief), for the Commissioner. 


Before STONE, Circuit Judge, and MuUN- 
GER and REEVES, District Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 14, 1929 


SToNnE, Circuit Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court. . 

A. C. Holmquist and J. W. Holmquist 
were stockholders of the Holmquist Grain 
& Lumber Company. June 29, 1917, 
and June 15, 1919, the corporation sold 
certain capital assets. Dec. 31, 1922, 
the corporation made a partial liquida- 
tion through a dividend. As the result 
of an investigation, the Commissioner 
determined tax deficiencies for 1922 
against the above two individual tax- 
payers on account of this dividend. This 
action of the Commissioner was sus- 
tained by the Board of Tax Appeals. 
Each brings his separate petition for 
review. The cases involve the same 
matters and are presented together. 


No Dispute About 
Board’s Finding of Fact 


The following findings of fact by the 
Board are not disputed: 

“From 1902 to 1922, inclusive, each 
of the petitioners was a stockholder of 
the Holmquis:} Grain & Lumber Com- 
pany and, together, at all times, owned 
a@ majority of the outstanding capital 
stock of that. company, which was or- 
ganized in May, 1902, then taking over 
the -assets and liabilities of the Holm- 
quist Grain & Lumber Company, a cor- 
poration, the charter of which expired, 
and the business of the Holmquist Com- 
pany, a partnership. The corporation 
then took over tangible assets valued at 
$349,785.79, against which it assumed 
liabilities in the amount of $114,144.31. 
It issued capital stock of $125,000 par 
value and entered the balance of the 
tangible assets acquired as a_ paid-in 
surplus in the amount of $110,841.48. 

“In 1908 the corporation issued and 
distributed to its then stockholders a 
stock dividend of $125,000. 

“June 29, 1917, the corporation pur; 
chased 78912 shares of its outstanding 
stock then in the hands of a group of 
minority stockholders, at an agreed price 
of $410 a share, amounting to $323,695, 
which stock was paid by conveying and 
turning over to the sellers certain as- 
sets of the corporation at an agreed 
value of $51,075.13, and the payment to 
said sellers of cash in the amount of 
$272,619.87. In completing this trans- 
action the corporation turned over and 
conveyed to the sellers grain elevators 
and vard properties located at several 
towns in the State of Nebraska at the 
agreed price of $51,075.13, which amount 
was then the cost of said properties ac- 
quired prior to Mar. 1, 1913, as shown 
on the books of said corporation. A 
part of these properties had been ac- 
quired. in 1902 at a cost of $35,086.18; 
the balance thereof had been acquired 
in 1908 at a cost of $15,988.95. Imme- 
diately after the purchase of the 789% 
shares. of minority stock the corporation 
caused the same number of shares to 
be reissued and to be distributed to ‘its 
then “emaining stockholders. 

“June 15, 1919, the corporation sold 
certain other of its capital assets which 
had been acquired in June, 1912, at the 
agreed selling price of $6,503.19, which 
amount was the cost of the properties 
as shown on the books of the corpo- 
ration. ; 


Gross Income Tax 
Deductions Allowed 


“Dec. 31, 1922, the corporation made 
a partial liquidation distribution of its 
assets in the form of a cash liquidating 
dividend in the amount of $394,568.68. 
Of this amount A. C. Holmquist re- 
ceived $151,514.37, J. W. Holmquist re. 
ceived $242,107.35, and H. M. Holm- 
quist, not a party to these actions, re- 
ceived $946.96. 

“The corporation had consistently kept 
its books and from and after the year 
1909 made corporation excise and in- 
come tax returns on the basis of fiscal 
years ending Mar. 31, of each calendar 
year. Prior to its fiscal year beginning 
Apr. 1, 1912, the corporation had: not 
shown on its books any account of de- 
preciation, upon its depreciable assets. 

“For its fiscal years ending Mar. 31, 
1913, and Mar. 31, 1916, inclusive, it 
entered in its books depreciation re- 
serves computed at the rate of 10 per 








a petition to this Board for a redetermi- 
nation of a deficiency in income and 
profits taxes where there has been no 
assessment. In that section the pro- 
ceeding is limited to taxpayers against 
whom the Commissioner has determined 
that there is a deficiency. The jurisdic- 
tion of this Board to redetermine liabil- 
ity for unassessed income and profits 
taxes is limited to proceedings instituted 
by taxpayers against whom a deficiency 
has been determined, and we, therefore, 
grant the respondent’s motion and dis- 
miss each of these proceedings, 
Reviewed by the Board, 





Accounts M ay Be Reaudited 
In Determining Taxes of S tockholder 


cent upon the book cost of its depre- 
ciable assets, and it claimed the same 
amount as deductions in its income-tax 
returns for its said years. For its fiscal 
years ending Mar. 31, 1917, to Mar. 31, | 
1919, inclusive, the corporation entered | 
in its books additions to depreciation | 
reserve computed at the rate of 5 per| 
cent upon the cost of its depreciable | 
assets and claimed the same amounts | 
in _its income and profits-tax returns 
for these years. For the fiscal years 
ending Mar. 31, 1920, to 1922, inclusive, | 
the Commissioner adjusted the corpora- | 
tion’s deduction for depreciation on the | 
basis of 4 per cent upon the cost of | 
its depreciable assets and allowed such | 
amount as deductions from gross income | 
for those years. 

“In connection with the sales of capi- | 
tal assets occurring in 1917 and 1919} 
the corporation’s books show, and its} 
income and profits-tax returns reported, 
no gain realized or loss sustained as a} 
result of such disposition. No modifica- 
tion or change of the corporation’s in- 
come and profits-tax returns for its fiscal 
years ending Mar. 31, 1913, to Mar. 31, 
1919, have been made tor attempted to 
be made on account of the varying rates 
of depreciation set up on the books and 
claimed as deductions from gross income | 
during those years. 

“Following the distribution of the par- 
tial liquidating dividend made Dee. 31, 
1922, the Commissioner made a further 
investigation of the books of account 
of the corporation for the purpose, 
among other things, of determining the 
portion of the liquidating dividend which 
was made up of earnings and profits 
accumulated after Feb. 28, 1913, and for 
this purpose the Commissioner applied 
to the cepreciable assets a rate of de- 
preciation of 4 per cent upon the cost 
of such assets from the time the corpo- 
ration was organized until Dec. 31, 1922. 
He further included in gains and profits 
realized in 1917 an amount equal to the 
difference between the cost of the as- 
sets then disposed of less the amount of 
depreciation at 4 per cent applied on 
cost and the sale price. Similarly for 
the year 1919 he included as gains and 
profits realized in that year an amount 
equal to the difference between the cost 
of such assets less the amount of de- 
preciation computed at the rate of 4 
per cent upon the same and the selling 
price. He further made adjustments of 
surplus resulting from the then compu- 
tation of depreciation reserves, the gains 
from the sale of capital assets, and the 
decrease of surplus resulting from the 
purchase of the minority stock, both 
with respect to surplus and undivided 
profits accrued prior to Mar. 1, 1913, and 
surplus and undivided profits accrued 
subsequent to Feb, 28, 1913. 

“The corporation has not, and these 
petitioners do not now, dispute the rea- 
sonableness of the depreciation rate of 
4 per cent as applied to the depreciable 
assets of the corporation throughout the 
period of its existence to and including 
Dec. 31, 1922. The Commissioner re- 
duced surplus account as of June 29, 
1917, in the total amount of $323,695, 
paid for the minority stock purchase as 
of that date. 

“As a result of his investigation the 
Commissioner determined that the earned 
surplus of the corporation on Dec. 31, 
1922, was $499,074, and that of» this 
total the amount of $178,233.75 repre- 
sented earnings and profit accumulated 
subsequent to Feb. 28, 1913.” 


Profits Are Allocated 
To Appellants 


The above profits earned since Feb. 
28, 1913 ($178,233.75), were (with a 
small amount to a third stockholder) 
allocated to appellants. 

No question of fraud is present. Ap- 
pellants present two matters here. The 
first is stated as follows: 

“The action of the Commissioner in 
adjusting the depreciation reserves of 
the Holmquist Grain & Lumber Com- 
pany in a computation of the tax liabil- 
ity of an individual stockholder of such 
corporation, was not proper.” 

No attack is made by either appellant 











upon the determination that 4 per cent | 
































| 


would have been a fair rate of deprecia- | 
tion from the acquisition of the prop- | 
erty up to the tax year (1922) here in- | 


volved. The contention is that the cor- | 


poration had made depreciation reduc- 
tions of 10 per cent for each of its fiscal 
years 1913-1916, inclusive, and of 5 per 
cent for 1917-1919, inclusive, which had 
been accepted by three separate tax ex- 
aminers and the resulting depreciation 
reserve had never been readjusted as to 
the “corporation; that the Commissioner 


cannot, as to the corporation or as to) 


these taxpayers (stockholders) reopen 
that matter. The position of the Com- 


missioner is, first, that the stockholder | 


is a different taxpayer from the corpo- 
ration, therefore, determination as to the 
corporation does not foreclose reexami- 
nation and a different determination as 
to the stockholder; second, that, even as 
to the same taxpayer there may be re- 
peated reexaminations and determina- 
= within the period of statutory limi- 
ation. ~ 


No Infringement Seen 
In Commissioner’s Action 


It is not and could not be claimed that | 
any constitutional right of appellants | 


has been infringed by the above action 
of the Commissioner. Congress has the 
right to levy such kind of tax. As a 
necessary corollary to that right, it may 
prescribe the manner “of ascertaining 
the amount thereof. When the charac- 
ter of the tax and the circumstances sur- 
rounding the levy thereof are considered, 
jt is entirely reasonable to provide for 
Feascertainments of the amounts due— 
hich, of course, must include determi- 
nation of the elements entering into such 
ascertainment. Therefore, the issue here 
is to determine what Congress has re- 
quired in this respect. 

This tax was levied under the revenue 
get of 1921 (42 Stat. 227). Under that 
ct, the Commissioner must determine 
and assess the ‘tax within four years 
after the return is filed (Sec. 250 d). 
Also, refunds to the taxpayer are al- 
lowed within five years from the time 
the return was due (Sec. 252). The 
Commissioner may test the return by 
examinations (Sec. 1308). Section 1309 
provides against “unnecessary examina- 





tions and investigations” and that red 


shall be but one examiantion for each 
taxable year “unless the taxpayer re- 
quests otherwise or unless the Commjs- 
sioner, after, investigation, notifies the 
taxpayer in writing that an additional 
inspection is necessary.” Section 1312 
provides that where the Commissioner 





1921 Acts— 
Where taxing authorities, 


1815, Sept. 30, 1929. 


et al. v. Commissioner. 


Internal Revenue. 


has determined and assessed the tax and 
without protest it has been fully paid 
or a refund accepted and a written agree- 
ment entered into by the Commissioner 


and the taxpayer (approved by 
retary) “such determination an 


ment shall be final and conclusive” ex-! 
cept for fraud, malfeasance or misstate- 
Sections 1309 
and 1312 leave no doubt of the author- 
ized power in the Commissioner 
reexaminations, redeterminations and re- 


ment of material fact. 


assessments. From the above 


of the act it is clear that Congress au- 


thorized reexaminations by the 


sioner and that the only limits thereon 
are that such must be made within four 


years (Sec. 250 d) and must 


written notice to the taxpayer after in- 
vestigation of the necessity for such re- 
Section 1312 points out 
the way and the only way in which an 
assessment may be made final before 


examinations. 


expiration of the four-year 


“When a statute limits a thing to be| 
done in a particular mode, it includes the 





Administration—Powers of Commissioner—Examination of Records—Read- 
justment of.Closed Cases to Ascertain Tax Liability of Another—1918 and 


individual, reaudited the returns of a corporation of which the individual 
was a stockholder, and, for the purpose of ascertaining the individual’s true 
tax liability, readjusted the corporation’s depreciation allowance although 
that case was closed, the taxing authorities were exercising a power vested 
in the Commissioner by statute which permitted and required such exam- 
inations as were necessary; and the fact that the corporation’s taxes were 
not affected by the action did not alter the right to find the stockholder’s 
liability —Holmquist et al. v. Commissioner. 


Board of Tax Appeals—Jurisdiction—Redetermination on Petition of With- 
holding Agent—Taxpayer, Defined—1924, 1926 and 1928 Acts— 
Where a. corporation or individual withholds a tax as an agent of 
Government pursuant to the provisions of law and the taxing authorities 
ascertain a deficiency in such tax and levy an additional assessment, the 
withholding agent is not the “taxpayer” within the meaning of the statute, 
and the Board of Tax Appeals has no jurisdiction to receive a petition from 
such agent for a Cee of the tax assessed.—Southern Pacific Co. 
(B? 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
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SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted. on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in Aibraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


in the course of examining the returns of an 


(CNC. A. 8)—IV U. S. Daily 


‘the 


T. A.)—IV U. S. Daily 1815, Sept. 30, 1929. 


negative of any other mode” (Botany 
289)” v. United States, 278 U. S. 282, 

9). 

Appellants cite Woodworth v. Kales, 
|26 Fed. (2d) 178 (C. C. A. 6), as be- 
ing contrary. A careful reading of that 
ease leaves doubt as to whether, con- 
sidering the facts and the law (revenue 
act of 1918) there involved, the decision 
goes quite as far as is here contended. 
However that may be, we prefer the 
reasoning of Loewy and Son, Inc. v. 
Commissioner, 31 Fed. (2d) 652 (C, C. 
A. 2), wherein the court says: “It is 
hard to “see why section 1312 should re- 
quire a written agreement approved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in order 
to prevent the modification of an assess- 
ment if the assessment under such con- 
ditions could not be revised anyway.” 
The case involved a second determi- 
nation after the taxpayer had, with- 
out protest, paid additional tax lev- 
ied on a prior reassessment. There 


the Sec- 
assess- 


to make 


sections 


Commis- 


be after | 


period. | 
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years. 


This means that—in the form of livestock sold to Armour and 
Company—American farmers found a ready market for more than 
a billion bushels of their corn—equal to more than a third of last 


year’s entire crop. 


Moreover, by feeding their corn to livestock, the farmers earned 
45 per cent more than they would have done if they had sold the 
crop ascorn. The Kansas State Agricultural College reports that 
corn marketed through cattle increased in value by an average of 
45 per cent, on the basis of corn and cattle prices prevailing over 


the past six years. 


Livestock is always bought by Armour and Company for spot 
cash. The Company, since its reorganization in 1923, has paid the 
farmers more than $2,600,000,000—cash down—for livestock. 


Thus, the new Armour and Company not only provides a vast 
market for the corn growers, but also makes it possible for farmers 
to increase the value of their corn crop by nearly one-half through 
feeding it to livestock and then selling the animals to Armour and 
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Decisions of Board of Tax A 
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Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
tn this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
seribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 

*Moore Cotton Mills Company, Docket 
No. 29548. 


The provisions of section 204(b) 
of the revenue act of 1921, concern- 
ing the second taxable year after 
the taxpayer ,has sustained a net 
loss are to be literally interpreted 
and applied. Article 1602 of regu- 
lations 62 to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Barron-Anderson Company, Docket No. 
24769. 7 

A waiver executed by a trans- 
feree corporation does not serve to 
extend the period of limitation for 
assessment against a taxpayer. Car- 
nation: Milk Products Company, 15 
B. T. A. 556. 

Susan Young Eagan and Marion M. 
Jackson, Executors of the Estate of | 
John Joseph Eagan, Docket No. 26077. 

The owner of a controlling part 
of the stock of a corporation be- 
queathed the stock in trust to per- 
sons who were representatives of 
the board of directors of the corpo-, 
ration and of its employes, and to 
their successors, to receive the divi- 
dends and in their discretion so to 
use them as to provide a living wage 
to employes of the corporation ar, 
in the event the plant should be shut , 
down or the employe should be dis- 
abled, to provide an income for him 
or his dependents; the trustees were 
directed, in the control of the cor- 
poration, through the control of the 
stock bequeathed, to manage the 
corporation in such a manner as to 
enable :t to sell its goods to the 
public at the -lowest possible price 
consistent with maintenance of the 
plant and business and payment of 
reasonable wages; the trustees were 
expressly designated as trustees for 
the benefit of the employes and of 
the purchasing public; the corpora- 
tion was a business corporation or- 
ganized for pecuniary gain to its 
stockholders. Held: 

1. That in determining whether 











How the NEW ARMOUR and COMPANY 
Helps Market the Corn Crop 
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ORN worth nearly one billion dollars was consumed by the 
livestock bought by Armour and Company in the past six 


Company and to other meat packers for cash. 


~ The Company thereby performs a double service, benefiting the 
farmers while providing the public with high quality meats and 


meat products. 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


xk kk 


> 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 








* the trust is charitable in its nature 


Charles D. Jaffee, Louis J. Jaffeé, Julius 


The Ault & Wiborg Co. of New York, 


C. A. Tooke, Docket No. 25837. 





ppeals | 






































and the amount of the bequest is 
deductible under section 403 (a) (3), 
revenue act of 1921, local laws and 
decisions as to the nature of the 
trust will not be considered. 


2. That a decree of the court of 
the State of decedent’s domicile, in 
an uncontested proceeding, holding 
the trust to be charitable, should 
not be given any weight. 


3. That the objects of the trust 
were so inseparable from the- busi- 
ness welfare of the cérporation that 
ae cannot be said to be char- 
itable. 


4, That, in view of the benefits 
inuring to the corporation through 
sale of goods at the lowest price 
consistent with maintenance of its 
plant and reasonable wages to em- 
ployes, and through the intermin- 
gling of the actual management of 
the trust with the management of 
the business of the corporation, the 
— was not exclusively charit- 
able. . 


Schwartz, Harry H. Schwartz, Docket 
Nos. 26587, 26588, 26589, 26590. 

Assessment and collection of the 
tax involved herein are not barred 
by the statute of limitation. 


The Ault ‘& Wiborg Co., The Ault & 
Wiborg Co. of Uruguay, Docket Nos. 
24375, 24376, 243877. 

The Ault’ & Wiborg Co. sold a 
portion of its plant in 1920 receiv- 
ing in exchange therefor $2,000,000 
in cash and 5,000 shares of stock in 
a corporation organized to operate 
the properties sold. Held, that the 
5,000 shares of stock did not have 
any fair market value when’ re- 
ceived by the Ault & Wiborg Co. 


Two vartnerships had fiscal years 
ending Mar. 31. On Sept. 30, 1922, 
the partnerships were succeeded b 
a corporation, the stock of whic 
was issued to the partners. The 
partners reported their income on 
a calendar year basis. Held that 
the accounting period of the part- 
nerships continued until Mar. 31, 
1923, and that accordingly the in- 
come of the partners from the 


[Continued on Page 7, . Column 6.] 
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Latter Railroad Will Guaran- 
tee Payment of Interest 
On $13,297,000 Worth 
Of Securities 





4 - St. Louis Railroad Company was granted 


to be delivered at par to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company in partial reim- 
bursement for indebtedness to that com- 
pany. The Commission also granted au- 
thority to the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
assume liability as lessee and guarantor 
for the bonds. The full text of the Com- 
mission’s report follows: 

The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railroad Company, a corpora- 
tion organized for the purpose of engag- 
ing in transportation by railroad subject 
to the interstate commerce act, and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, a com- 


state commerce, hereinafter respectively 
referred to as the Panhandle and the 
Pennsylvania, have severally applied for 
authority under section 20a ‘of the act 
(1) for the Panhandle to issue and de- 
liver at par to the Pennsylvania $13,- | 
297,000 of general-mortgage 4% per cent 
bonds, series C, and (2) for the Pennsyl- 
_ vania to assume obligation and liability 
“as lessee and guarantor, in respect of 
that amount of bonds. No objection to 
the granting of the application has been | 
presented to us. i 

The properties of the Panhandle are 
leased by the Pennsylvania under a lease 
dated Mar. 26, 1921, for a term of 99| 
years from Jan. 1, 1921. The Panhandle | 
is indebted to the Pennsylvania for im- 
provements upon and additions and bet- 
terments to the former’s properties, the 
indebtedness as of Dec. 31, 1928, amount- 
ing to $14,564,101.63. Under the provi- 
sions of the lease this indebtedness is to |} 
be paid in money, or if money is not 
available, then by the issue and delivery 
to the lessee of bonds or capital stock, 
or both, of the lessor. The Pennsylvania | 
has requested settlement of $13,297,000 
of the indebtedness by the issue and de- | 


| 





livery to it at par of a like amount of 

the Panhandle’s general-mortgage 4% 

per cent bonds, series C. ; | 
Company to Indorse Bonds 


The proposed bonds will be issued 
under and pursuant to the general mort- | 
gage of the Panhandle dated June 1,/| 
1920, and supplement thereto dated June | 
1, 1927, to the Union Trust Company of | 
Pittsburgh, trustee. The coupon bonds, | 
registrable as to principal, in the de-| 
nomination of $1,000, will be dated July | 
1, 1927, and registered bonds in denomi- | 
nations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000,. or | 
any multiple of $10,000, will be dated | 
the date of their authentication. They | 
will bear interest at the rate of 4% | 
per cent per annum, payable semiannv- | 
ally on Jan. 1 and July 1, will be re- 
deemable as a whole, at the Panhandle’s 
option, on July 1, 1937,-or on any 
interest date thereafter to and _ in- 
cluding July 1, 1972, at 105 and ac- 
crued interest, and thereafter on any 
interest date at a premium of one-half 
of 1 per cent for each six months be-| 
tween the redemption date and the date 
of maturity, and will mature July 1, 
1977. i 

The Pennsylvania will indorse on the | 


bonds its guaranty of the payment of | 





the principal thereof and the interest 
thereon. Under the terms of the lease | 
the Pennsyivania is liable for and is} 
required to pay such sums as may be} 
needed to pay the interest on, and to} 
pay at maturity, under cerfain condi- | 
tions, the principal of, any bonds of the | 
Panhandle outstanding at the date of 
the execution of the lease or that may | 
thereafter be issued with the approval | 
of the Pennsylvania. Its board of direc- 
tors has approved the issue of the pro- 
posed bonds. 

We find that the proposed issue of | 
bonds by the Panhandle and the assump- 
tion of obligation and liability, as lessee 
and guarantor, in respect thereof by the | 
Pennsylvania (a) are for lawful ob-| 
jects within their respective corporate 
purposes, and compatible with the pub- 
lic interest, which. are necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by them of service 
to the public as common carriers, and 
whick will not impair their liability to 
perform that service, and (b) are rea-| 
sonably necessary and appropriate for 
such purposes. 


{ 
| 








Extension Permit Granted | 
To California Railroad |! 


The Western Pacific Railroad Company | 
was authorized on Sept. 28 by the Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission, Finance 
Docket 7771, to construct a branch line in 
San Joaquin County, Calif. The exten- 
sion will connect with its main line at a! 
point approximately 6.6 miles north of | 
Stockton, at or near the station of Harte, | 
extending in a generally westerly direc- 
tion to a point on Disappointment Slough, 
in section 1, township 2 north, range 5 
east, M. D. B. & M., approximately 3.25 | 
miles. | 


Date Is Set for Hearing 
On Beaver Road Petition 


Opposing applications of the Chicago, | 
Roek Island & Pacific Railway Company 


From Pennsylvani Examiner Reports 


mon carrier by railroad engaged in inter-| nations in Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, 
| Kansas, Colorado, 


| those articles. 


- 


From Ohio to Western Destinations 





Unreasonable Tariffs Exist After In- 


quiry Into Complaints of Six Manufacturers 





Rates on printing paper, wrapping 
paper, gummed paper tape, paper bags 
and snopping bags from producing points 
in Ohio to destinations in Iowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado, exclud- 
ing points on the west bank. of the Mis- 


found unreasonable, new rates proposed, 


public on Sept. 25. Excerpts m the 
— of Examiner Mattson’s report foi- 
ow: 
| Complainants are corporations manu- 
facturing paper at Hamilton, Middle- 
town, Franklin, West Carrollton, Dayton, 
and Chillicothe, Ohio. By complaint 
| filed Aug. 1, 1928, they allege that the 
|carload rates on printing paper (other 
‘ than newsprint) from all of these ori- 
| gins, and the carload rates on plain and 


| waxed wrapping paper, plain and printed | 
paper tape, paper bags and/| 


| gummed 


shoping bags, from Middletown, to desti- 


of the Mississippi River in Missouri and | 
Iowa, since Aug. 1, 1926, have been and 
are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. | 

Reasonable and nonprejudicial rates 
for the future are sought by al! com- 
plainants, and in addition, reparation is 
spught by the Advance Bag & Paper 
Company, Incorporated, and the Law- 
rence Bag Company, on shipments of 
paper bags made since May 5, 1927. 
Rates will be stated in amounts per 100 
pounds. 


Six Companies File 
Intervening Petitions 


Intervening petitions were filed by the | 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, | 
Hammermill Paper Company, Raymond | 
Bag Company, Continental Paper & Bag | 
Corporation, Michigan Paper Mill Traf- 
fic Association, and Wisconsin Paper & 
Pulp Manufacturers Traffic Association. ! 
Stated generally, the latter opposes the 
entry of any order under which defend- | 
ants might increase the rates from the | 
shipping points of the mills it repre-| 
sents, located in Wiséonsin, Michigan, 
and Illinois; the other interveners named, 


and South Dakota, | Romie pean is don 


| excluding all points on the west bank 


tthe rates instanced from Fox River and | 


Cincinnati. . .. 


The proposed rates are based on the | 


rates prescribed in the Fox Paper case, 
in which case the issues involved were 
substantially the same as those here 


The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & | sissippi River in Missouri and Iowa, are | presented; the origin territory here con- 


sidered is adjacent to that considered 


authority by the Interstate Commerce |and reparation recommended in a pro-|therein; the destination territory is prac- 
Commission on Sept. 25, Finance Docket | posed report by Examiner Albert A.|tically the same; and with the exception 
7768, to issue $13,297,000 of general| Mattson to the Interstate Commerce |of printing paper and waxed wrapping 
mortgage 4% per cent bonds, Series C,/Commission, Docket No. 21332, made | paper, the commodities are the same. 


In instances where rates are here 
asked to destinations not included in the 
Fox Paper case complainants’ proposed 
rates are based on the rate prescribed 
therein to the next more distant point. 
In some instances joint through rates 
from these origins to certain destina- 
tions made on the basis here proposed 
would exceed the present combination 
rates. 


| Proposed Level 
Would Create Parity 


; To illustrate, the present rate on 
Cincinnati to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, is 32 cents, and from Ham- 
ilton, 29.5 cents. In such cases com- 
plainants do not assail the present rates. 
The level of rates proposed place the 
rates from the origins here considered to 
this destination territory relatively on a 
parity with those prescribed from Cin- 
cinnati to the same destination territory 
in the Fox Paper case. 

Intervener, Michigan Paper 
Traffic Association, introduced evidence 
to show that the rates on products from 
its mills were unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial as compared with those ob- 
taining from the Fox River-group. Ob- 
jection is made that its petition of in- 
tervention unduly broadens the issues 
raised by the complaint. 

This objection should be sustained for 
the limited issues raised by the present 
complaint do not warrant a disturbance 
of the rates from the Fox River group. 
In other words, this case deals primarily 
with the relationship of the rates as- 
sailed to those from Cincinnati. 


here necessary to detail the evidence in- 
troduced by the Wisconsin intervener. 
The evidence introduced by the other in- 
terveners does not justify a finding that 





whose mills are located in central terri- 
tory, request that any reduction ac-/} 
corded in the rates from the origins 
named be reflected in the rates from 
tlcir shipping points. .. . 

It is the position of the carriers oper- | 
ating in western trunk-line territory that 
the class rates within that territory | 
and from central territory to that terri- 
tory are too low, and that any commod- 
ity rates lower than the available class 
rates are, therefore, unduly low. 

While the articles under consideration | 
are rated fifth class or higher in western 
classification, the factors applicable on 
wrapping paper and printing paper from 
St. Louis to various of the destinations | 
in question are from 1.5 to 4 cents lower 
than the contemporaneous class C rates, 
which latter rates in relationship to first 
class are comparable to the relationship 
of sixth class rates to first class in cen- 
tral territory. ord 

Defendants’ defense of the relation- 
ship in question is that the. rates from | 
the Fox River group and Cincinnati to 
this destination territory prescribed in 
the cases cited are too low, they suggest 
that the latter rates, as well as the rates 
assailed, be increased, or that if the pres- 
ent relationship complained of be foynd 
prejudicial, that it be met by increasing 
the rates from Fox River and Cincin- 
nati. But the rates in the Paper. case | 
and the Fox Paper case were prescribed | 
as reasonable maximum rates, and the 
present record is not comprehensive | 
enough to warrant any disturbance of 
the findings in those cases. 

At present wrapping paper, paper and 
shopping bags, and plain gummed paper 
tape to the Mississippi River crossings | 
from Cincinnati and Hamilton take the 
same rate; from Middletown and the 
other origins, except Chillicothe, the rate | 
is .5 cent higher, and from Chillicothe | 
2.5 cents higher. These differences re- 
sult from the application of the Disque 
mileage scale, and reflect the respective 
locations of these origins. 

Complainants’ proposal is that the 
existing differences to the Mississippi 


their origins under that scale be pre- 
served on the long-haul traffic under con- 
sideration. The rates proposed herein 
on the articles in Group B are 133/110 
of the rates proposed on the articles in 
Group A, 


Newsprint Paper 
Made Basis for Tariff 


This fraction is arrived at from the 
use of rates on newsprint paper as a 
base, which rates were made the base 
rate in the Paper case. Rates were made 
therein on printing paper and plain 
wrapping paper 10 per cent higher than 
those on newsprint and on waxed wrap- 


| preferential 


River crossings between Cincinnati and | 


| they are entitled to affirmative relief. 


Reparation Urged 


For Lawrence Company 

The Commission should find that the 
rates assailed were, are, and for the 
future will be unreasonable and undly 
prejudicial to complainants and unduly 
of their competitors at 
Cincinnati, to the extent they exceeded, 
exceed, or may exceed those shown in 
the .appendix. 

Rates to South Dakota points were 
not instanced, and no finding as to them 
should be here made. 

The Commission should further find 
that the Advance Bag & Paper Com- 
pany, Inc., and the Lawrence Bag Com- 
pany, made the shipments as described 
from Middletown, and paid and bore 
the charges thereon at the rates 
herein found unreasonable; that they 
have been damaged thereby in the 


|amount of the difference between the 


charges paid and those which would 
have accrued at the rates herein found 
reasonable; and that they are entitled 
to reparation with interest. 

These complainants should comply 
with rule V of the rules of practice. 





Fleet Corporation 
Reduces Expenses 


Sale of Ships and Smaller 
Payroll Result in Lower 
Overhead 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

the fiscal year would have shown budget 
surplus, had it not been for certain ex- 
traordinary and unanticipated expenses. 
The total budget for the next fiscal year, 
beginning July 1, 1930, is expecte™ not to 
exceed $7,000,000, contrasted: with $17,- 
000,000 in 1927-28; $13,000,000 in 1928- 
29, and $11,000,000 in 1929-30 (including 
the appropriation ‘or carrying coal 
abroad). It is estimated that the total 
budget figure for the present fiscal year 
will probably show a deficit of more than 
| $500,000, due chieflly to deferred repair 
expenses on vessels of the United States 
Lines, but there will be sufficient cash 
available to meet outstanding liabilities 
and commitments. 

Transfer of the United States Pro- 
|tection and Indemnity Agency to pri- 
vate interests is looked gipon as a highly 
| constructive move, since it takes the 
Government out of this line of business 
and at the same time provides for the 
establishment of the: enterprises “on a 
firm and permanent foundation, backed 





|ping paper and printed gummed paper 
j tape 33 1/3 per cent higher than those 
on newsprint. 

_ As rates on newsprint are not here in 
issue, the 133 1/3 per cent basis on 


| waxed wrapping paper and the 110 per 


cent basis on printing ‘paper were 
adopted to properly relate the rates on 
This relation exists in 











capital stock and bonds (Finance Dockets 
7624 and 7680, respectively), were as- 





and of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 


road Company for authority to | 


signed for oral argument by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on Oct. 12 


control of the Beaver, Meade & Engle-! at. Washington, D. C., before Division 4, 


’ 


wood Railroad C 








as it by seven representative American 
| companies. 

|; In the realm of finance the figures 
| show that during the fiscal year the 
‘number of commercial bank accounts 
| was reduced by 94, while the net amount 
| of funds transferred from these accounts 
to United States Treasury accounts was 
approximately $10,000,000. Interest 
amounting to $310,806.60 was earned on 
deposits, while $131,283.38 was earned 
by taking advantage of the cash dis- 
count privileges on vouchers presented 
to the Finance Department for payment. 
In the same period the Finance Depart- 
ment succeeded in reducing the inactive 


vompany by purchase of the Commission announced on Sept. 28.| accounts by more than $26,000,000, 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
New York Central R. R. 


August Eighth Months August Eighth Months 

1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
Freight revenue .......... 21,334,667 20,305,652 161,926,597 152,563,750 19,021,898 18,143,135 136,795,644 126,809,935 
Passenger revenue ....... 9,267,384 9,241,009 65,349,041 64,720,734 2,077,570 2,180,213 15,114,460 16,024,577 
Total oper. rev. .......... 35,911,869 34,026,018 264,265,518 249,428,133 22,590,046 21,709,323 164,047,115 152,852,453 
Maintenance of way ...... 5,733,894 5,185,688 35,192,086 32,988,030 2,916,784 2,310,069 19,767,914 18,773,165 
Maintenance of equipment. —_7,280,006 —_7,088,620 58,211,043 53,360,283 4,428,100 3,966,854 34,513,351 °31,721,344 
Transportation expenses .. 11,571,776 11,182,952 90,506,789 87,058,254 7,079,411 6,938,616 55,160,804 53,952,596 | 
Total expenses incl. other 26,501,835 2,568,955 199,203,892 190,022,032 | 15,794,848 14,518,484 120,459,05$ 115,154,727 
Net from railroad ........ 9,410,034 8,457,063 65,061,626 59,406,106 6,795,198 7,190,838 43,588,056 37,697,726 
RR -..+ 2,575,201 2,260,879 19,103,922 17,213,402 1,114,518 1,007,070 8,330,779 17,250,124 
Uneollectible ry. rev., ete .. 4,006 5,480 66,641 103,364 2,440 12,053 33,757 64,6638 
Net after taxes, ete. ...... 6,830,827 6,200,704 45,891,063 42,089/340 5,678,240 6,171,716 35,223,540 30,382,934 
Net after rents. ........ 6,757,209 6,049,326 44,124,303 40,070,476 5,315,884 5,955,583 32,985,67% 28,516,718 
ad miles operated ..... 6,914.06 6,906.21 6,914.06 6,906.21 5,639.42 5,637.54 5,639.42 5,637.54 
perating ratio .......+.. 13.8 75.1 75.4 76.2 69.9 66.9 13.4 15.8 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 


In view of that conclusion, it is not} 


Rehearing on Plea 


Two California Roads Pro- 
test Petition for Authori- 
zation to Construct Addi- 
tional Trackage 


The Western Pacific (California) Rail- 
road Company applied on Sept. 25 for 


reopening of proceeding, Finance Docket 
| 7025, wherein the carrier applied for au- 
thority to construct a line of railroad 
|from San Francisco to Redwood, Calif. 
| The purpose of the pending application 
/is to afford the Western Pacific all-rail 
l entry into San Francisco. At a previous 
| hearing before the Commission, the ap- 
| plication was opposed by the Southern 
4 Pacific Company and the South San Fran- 
| cisco Belt Railway Company which were 





| authorized to intervene by the Interstate | 


| Commerce Commission. A_ subsequent 
|exminer’s report recommended that the 
| application be denied. 
“Tt has now been determined by the 
| Western Pacific Railroad Company,” the 
application states, “that it is both prac- 
| ticable and desirable for appiicant to now 
| proceed, subject to the authorization of 
the Commission, with the construction 
lof the second and final unit in the pro- 
posed connection with the Western Pa- 
| cific main line at or near Niles, in Ala- 
|meda County, thus giving the Western 
| Pacific Railroad Company such all-rail 
lentry into San Francisco, and that it is 
| desirable and in the interests of all con- 


struction should be determined by the 
| Commission in this proceeding.” 


Bills Plan to Dispose 
| Of Muscle Shoals 


| 


Measures Pending in Both 


Regular Session 


Muscle Shoals legislation is not on the 
agenda of the present extra session of 
Congress, but propositions are pending 
for possible consideration at the regular 
session. There are bills pending in both 
Houses. 


ithe Norris resolution (S. J. Res. 49), 
|which would create a new Federal 
| agency, “The Muscle Shoals Corporation 
| of the United States,” and would author- 
lize Congress to appropriate a fund of 
$10,000,000 for the functioning of the 
corporation. The bill is backed by a 
favorable report from the Military Com- 
mittee. 

| The three directors of the corporation 
| would be appointive by the President 
|and subject to confirmation by the Sen- 
late. The directors, serving - six - year 
| terms, would get $50 a day each, limited 
|to a maximum of 150 days in the first 
| year, and 100 days annually thereafter. 
Their pay and expenses would come from 
the corporation’s sale of power. 

Under them, a general manager, ap- 
pointive for 10 years, with two as- 
sistant managers, whose combined sala- 
ries must not exceed $50,000, would have 
general control and management of the 
| corporation. 
|! In a general way, this corporation 
| would\be empowered to purchase or lease 
and hold personal property. To it the 

Federal Government would turn over its 
real property at Mu. 2» Shoals. 

The resolution declares it to be the 

policy of the Government to distribute 
| the surplus power equitably among the 
States within transmission distance. In 
the sale of power, preference would be 
given to States, counties, municipalities, 
and other public or cooperative organi- 
zations of citizens or farmers not organ- 
ized for profit but doing business for 
supplying elec ricity to its own members. 

It provides that when any State, etc., 
or any two or more of the municipalities 
or organizations shall construct or agree. 
to construct transmission lines to Musc'e 
Shoals, the, corporation may ‘contract 
with them for ale of electricity for 15 
or less years. Any surplus power not 
so sold can be sold to any person or cor- 
poration engaged in distribution and re- 
sale of electricity for profit, on stipula- 
tion that it shall be sold to the ultimate 
consumer at a reasonable, just and fair 














price. 

Under this plan, the Government 
would complete the steam plant at 
Muscle Shoals, install additional ma- 


chinery at Dam No. 2 and build Cove 
Creek Dam, that dam to be turned over 
to the corporation for control and man- 
agement. There are numerous other 
provisions. The resolution was intro- 
| duced and reported favorably back to the 
Senate last May, without amendment. 
It has remained since on the Senate cai- 
endar without action. The Senate is en- 
gaged on the tariff revision bill (H. R. 
2667), without any arrangement, so far 
jat least, for consideration of such mis- 
cellaneous legislation as Muscle Shoals. 

Two bills regarding disposition of Mus- 
|ele Shoals have been introduced in the 
House. 

One of these is H. R. 744, by Represent- 
ative Wright (Dem.), of Nevnan, Ga., to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of 
War to execute a lease with Air Nitrates 
Corporat*>n and the American Cyanamis 
Company. The other is H. R, 2826, by 
Representative Hogg (Dem.), of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., for preservation, comple- 
tion, maintenance, operation and use of 
the United States Muscle Shoals project 
for war, navigation, fertilizer manufac- 
ture, electric-r: wer production, flood and 
farm relief. 

The latter proposes incorporation of 
the Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer Cor- 
poration to which Muscle Shoals would 
be leased. It provides for Government 
recapture in wartime. 

Its sponsor estimates the funds re- 
quired by such a corporation by the end 
of the third year would be $5,000,000 and 
that. by the end of the tenth year it 
would jhave a paid-up capital of $20,- 
000,000. 

Neither House bill has passed the in- 
They have been re- 





| troduction stage. 


| ferred to the Committee on Military Af- 
|fairs and are on its calendar; but the 
Committee has wot been officially named 
for the extra session and, according to 


present leadership plans, is unlikely te 
be organized until the regular session 
convenes in December. 





Mills | ceTned that the propriety of such con-| 


Houses to Come Before 


In the Senate there is on the calendar 


x 





New Rates on Paper Are Recommended | Western Pacific Asks |Revised Rates Are Recommended 


Avrnorizep StaTeMENTsS ONLY 
PusiisHen WitHout COMMENT 


or Salt in Southern Territory 


Examiner E. J. Hoy, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in a_ proposed 
report made public on Sept. 28 on rates 
|on salt between points in southern ter- 
/ritory, Docket 20877, recommends max- 
|imum and reasonable rates and the de- 
|nial of reparation. 
| Explaining the purpose and scope of 
‘the report, Examiner Hoy states: 


|. “The proceeding is a general investi- 
j gation, instituted at the request of Car- 
|riers in southern territory, with respect 
to the lawfulness of the rates on salt, 
|in carloads from producing points in the 
| States of Louisiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
Kansas, West Virginia and New York, 
|and from Chicago, Ill, to points in 


| ‘southern territory,’ and between points | 


|in that territory. 

“At the hearing the examiner ruled 
that ‘southern territorl],’ as used in the 
order of investigation, means southern 


classification territory, that is, the 
territory in which freight rates are 
|governed by the southern  classifi- 


|eation; that, as the rates from Ohio, 

Michigan and New York to east- 
|bank Mississipp? River crossings are 
governed by the southern classification, 
the rates to such crossings from all pro- 
ducing points and Chicago are in issue; 
and that, as the rates from none of the 
| producing points or Chicago to the Ohio 
| River crossings are governed by the 
| southern classification, the rates to such 
crossings are not in issue. 


“An exception was noted by the car- 
|riers serving the Louisiana producing 
points to so much of the ruling as in- 
|cluded the Mississippi River crossings 
as destinations, and by the New York 
producers to that part of the ruling that 
failed to include the Ohio River cross- 
ings as destinations. The Louisiana pro- 
ducers and the carriers serving them 
{request a further hearigg in the event 
| that the Commission should hold that the 
rates to the Ohio River crossings are 
in issue. 

_ “The other cases comprise complaints 
in which some of the rates covered by 
the investigation are put in issue and 
| reparation sought. All except Nos. 22326 
and 22457 were heard or further heard 
;on a consolidated record and will be 
| disposed of herein. By agreement of 
| the parties. Nos. 22326 and 22457 will 
| be disposed of on the record made in 
these proceedings. 


| “Certain fourth-section applications, 
under which the carriers parties thereto 
seek authority to continue to charge 
rates on salt from points in Ohio and 
| Michigan to New Orleans, La., Vicks- 
burg, Miss., and Natchez, Miss., lower 
than to'Jackson, Miss., and other inter- 
mediate points were also set for hear- 
ing, but applicants introduced no evi- 
dence in support thereof and expressed 
a willingness to have them denied with- 
out prejudice to the filing of new appli- 
cations in connection with whatever rates 
may be herein prescribed.” 


Louisiana Railway 
Points Are Excepted 


_ The full text of the examiner’s find- 
ings as submitted to the Commission, 
follows: 


The Commission should find: 

(1) That the rates on salt, in carloads, 
| from producing points in the States of 
Louisiana, Ohio, Michigan, Kansas, West, 
Virginia, and New York, and from Chi- 
| cago, Ill., to points in southern classi- 
| fication territory, including east-bank 
Mississippi River crossings and excluding 
Ohio River crossings, and between 
points in that territory, were not un- 
reasonable, but are, and for the future 
will be, unreasonable, except to points 
on the Louisiana Southern Railway, to 
the extent that they exceed, or may ex- 
ceed, rates made upon the distance scale 
set forth in appendix 5 hereto, plus the 
column 1 distance arbitraries set forth 
in said appendix 5 for application to 
that part of the hauls which shall take 
place in southern classification terri- 
tory or in southern and western classi- 
fication territories, and also plus the 








— 





| Shortest Routes 


For Line Extension’ Schedule of Maximum Charges Proposed by Examiner 
With Denial of Reparation 


in said appendix 5 for application to that 
part of the hauls which shall take place 
in western classification territory, and 
also plus the column 8 distance arbi- 
traries set forth in*said appendix 5 for 
application to that part of the hauls 
which shall take place in. Florida south 
of the line of the Seaboard Air Line ¢x+ 
tending from Jacksonville to River 
Junction, and also plus the 11th class 
arbitraries of the short or weak; lines 
designated in appendix 4, except the 
Louisiana Southern Railway, for that 
part of the hauls which shall take place 
over such short or weak lines; 

(2) That the rates on salt, in carloads, 
from and the points described in the 
next preceding paragraph are, and for 
the future will be, unduly prejudicial and 
preferential to the extent that the dif- 
ferences between the rates from the re- 
spective producing points exceed, or are 
less than, the differences that would re- 
sult —_ applying from the respective 
producing points the basis of rates herein 
prescribed as reasonable; 


column 2 distance arbitraries set forth 


Should Guide Rates 


(3) That in applying th: rates, dis- 
tances should be computed over the 
shortest routes over which carload traffic 
can be moved without transfer of lading; 


(4) That the producing points may be 
grouped as proposed by respondents, ex- 
cept that Bay City, Saginaw and Mid- 
land, Mich., shoutd be made a separate 
group, and rates established from each 
producing point in each group based on 
the average of the distances from all.pro- 
ducing points in that group: * 

(5) That the rates need be established 
only over the shortest: routes now par- 
ticipating in the traffic; 

(6) That. the fourth-section applica- 
tions set for hearing be denied, but that 
upon appropriate application considera- 
tion will be given to the matter of fourth- 
section relief to enable circuitous lines to 
meet the rates prescribed over the direct 
lines and to maintain higher rates at in- 
termediate points, and to enable short or 
weak lines to charge or participate in 
lower rates t. points served by other 
lines than to intermediate points local to 
their own lines; and 

(7) That damage as a result of any 
undue prejudice that may have existed 
has not been shown. 


Calendar | 


—of the— 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission “ 


No. 19943, sub. No. 1.—North American 
Cement Corp. v: Aberdeen & Rockfish 
Railroad Co. et al. Hearing now as- 
signed for Sept. 30, at Washington, D. 
C., before Examiner Hosmer, cancelled 
and reassigned for hearing Oct. 4, at 
Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
Hosmer. 

No. 15806.—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Co, et 
al. No. 15900, sub. No. 1.—Tidewater 
Portland Cement Co. v. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish Railroad Co. et al. Hearing now 
assigned for Oct. 2, at Jacksonyille, Fla., 
before Examiner Macomber, postponed. 

Finance Docket No. 17750.—Application 
Green Brier, Cheat & Elk R. R. Co. for 
authority to acquire certain lines of 
“railroad and to issue certain securities. 
Finance Docket No. 7751.—Application 
Western Maryland Ry. Co. for author- 
ity to acquire control by lease of certain 
lines of railroad to be acquired by the 
Greenbrier, Cheat & Elk R. R. Co. and 
to assume certain obligations and lia- 
bilities. Assigned for hearing, Oct. 10, 
at Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
T. F. Sullivan. 

Finance Docket No. 7825.—Application St. 
Louis-San Francisco,Ry. Co. for author- 
ity to atquire control by lease of the 
railroad and properties of the Miami 











Freight Rates | 





Are Presentep Herein, BEING 
By THe Unrirep States DalLy 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public rate decisions on Sept. -28 
which are summarized as follows: 


No. 20107.—Advance Bag & Paper Co., Tne. 
v. Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey 
et al. Decided Sept. 11, 1929. ; 
Rate on salt cake, in carloads, from 

Jersey City, N.., to Howland, Me., found 

not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

Rates on same commodity from Everett 

and South Wilmington, Mass., to Howland 

found unreasonable. Reasonable rates 
prescribed for the future and reparation 
awarded. 

No. 21416.—Amber Furniture Co. et al. v. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Co. et al. Decided Sept. 
16, 1929. ss 
Rates charged on carload shipments of 

furniture from points. in Indiana, Ken- 

tucky, and Tennessee to Chicago, Il. 

found inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 21407.—New River Lumber Co. v. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. et al. 
Decided Sept. 17, 1929. 

Rates on lumber, in carloads, from Long 
Bottom, W. Va., to interstate destinations 
in central territory, States adjacent thereto, 
and Canada found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. ° ‘ 

No. 21923—Application 6f-Union Lumber 
Co., National Steamship Co. and Cali- 
forni®” Western Railroad & Navigation 
Co., under section 5 of the interstate 
commerce act, as amended by sectign 11 
of Panama Canal act, for authority to 
continue operation of ‘lumber steamers 
by National Steamship Co, between Fort 
Bragg, Calif., and Pacific coast ports, 
San Francisco and south thereof, De- 
cided Sept. 18, 1929. 

After full hearing of this application, 
found: 

1. That with respect to traffic subject to 
the interstate commerce act, the California 
Western Railroad & Navigation Company 
and the National Steamship Company, do 
and may compete with each other. 

2. That the service of the National 
Steamship Company, between Fort Bragg 
and other California ports, is in the inter- 
est of the public and is of advantage to 
the convenience and commerce of the 
people, and that authority to continue 
such service will. not exclude, prevent or 
reduce competition on the route by water. 

3. All rates, fares, schedules and regula- 
tions of the National Steamship Company 
applicable to the transportation of persons 
and preperty subject to the interstate com- 
merce act must be established by filing and 
posting as required by that act. 

No. 21387.—Seneca Wire & Manufacturing 
Co. v. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Co. et al. Decided Sept. 18, 1929> 
Lawful rates on iron and steel articles, 

in carloads, between all points in official 

classification territory having been pre- 

scribed in Iron and Steel Articles, 155 I. 

Cc. C< 517, complaint seeking nonprejudi- 

cial rates thereen from Fostoria, Ohio, to 

specified points in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia; dismissed, 

No. 21837.—F. Strauss & Son, Inc, v. 
Denver & Salt Lake Railway Co. et al. 
Decided Sept. 18, 1929. 

Rate charged on two carloads of lettuce 
from Granby and Yampa, Colo., to Monroe, 


La., found unreasonable. Present rate 
found not unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 


No, 21260.—F. M. Hawley et al. v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et 
al. Decided Sept. 18, 1929. 

Damage ~ not- ‘being “proved; complaint 
seeking reparation because of alleged un- 
reasonable charges on common salt, in car- 
loads, from Hutchinson, Lyons, Emporia 
and Kanopolis, Kans., ta specified points 
in Oklahoma, dismissed. 

No. 21146.—Watab Paper Co. v. Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co. Decided 
Sept. 18, 1929. 

Rates on sulphite wood pulp, in carloads, 
from Anacortes, Wash., to Sartell, Minn., 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 21129.—Jackson. Traffic Bureau for 
Jitney Jungle Co. v. Alabama Great 
Southern Railway Co. et: al. Decided 
Sept. 18, 1929. 

Rate charged on wooden wall cases, or 
shelving, shipped loose in a mixed carload 
of store fixtures from Jackson, Miss., to 
Alexander City, Ala., found not unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 








Mineral Belt R. R. Co. Assigned. for 
hearing Oct. 4, at Washington, D: C., 
before Examiner T. F. Sullivan. 

D. No. 6072.—Amended application of 
Fairport, Painesville & Eastern R. R. Co. 
for authority to construct an extension 
of its line in Lake and Astabula Coun- 
ties, Ohio, Assigned for hearing Oct. 
29, at Columbus, Ohio, before the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of Ohio, 


F. 


“‘Dangerous Germs 


may enter your mouth — 
through unsanitary cigars” | 


“Don’t run the risk ... smoke Cremo—it’s 
certified pure and 
sanitary.” 


says 
Alfred W. McCann 


D. Litt., A.B., LL.D. 
Famous Pure Food Expert 


Do youremember the old, filthy 


sho 


where the man in the win- 


dow rolled the leaves with 
aes --- and spit on the ends 


ta far c 
modern me 


this is from the 
od of manufac- 


ture used byCertified Cremo. 
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Of Metals in Utah 
Decreased for 1927 


Lower Prices Account for Re- 
duction, - Report States; 
Lead and Zinc Output In- 
creased Over +926 


Gold, silver, copper, lead and zinc 
mines in Utah had an output in 1927 val- 
ued at $9,086,252 less than that of 1926, 
due chiefly to lower metal prices, says a 





final report just made public by the Bu- | 


reau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
There were only 123 producing lode mines 
and no active placers during 1927, as 
compared with 164 lode mines and 2 plac- 
ers in 1926, the report statese The ore 
production and the total value of each 
metal except gold decreased considerably, 
although the quantity of the lead and zinc 
output increased, the 1eport prepared by 
C. N. Gerry stated. 

Mr. Gerry’s summary of the report fol- 
lows in full text: 

The output of gold; silver, copper, lead, 
and zinc from Utah mines in 1927 was 


‘ 


valued at $73,626,632; the decrease of | 


$9,086,252 in comparison with 1926 was 
due chiefly to lower metal prices. There 
were 123 producing lode mines and no 
active placers in 1927, compared with 
164 lode mines and 2 placers in’ 1926. 
The output of ore and the total value of 
each ‘metal except gold decreased con- 
siderably, although the quantity of both 
lead and zinc increased. 
Gain in Gold Output 

The output of gold increased from 
$3,778,046 to $4,008,451; lead from ‘295,- 
270,025 to 302,570,040 pounds, and zinc 
from 95,179,380 to 99,185,448 pounds; sil- 
ver decreased from 19,358;581 to 18,606,- 
950 ounces and copper from 257,464,482 
to 256,933,278 pounds. Compared with 
other States, Utah was first in the out- 
put of silver in 1927 (as it has been since 
1920), second again in copper and lead, 
fifth again in zinc, and sixth again in 
gold. Salt Lake County, which includes 
the Bingham district, again led in total 
value of metal output in 1927, as well as 
in the production of gold, copper, lead, 
and zinc. 

* Wasatch County, which includes part 
of the Park City region, was second in 
the total value of metals, second in gold, 
silver, and zinc, and third in copper and 
lead. .Juab County, which includes a 
large part of the Tintic dfstrict, was 
third in the total value of metals, first 
in silver, second in copper, and third in 
gold, 
Since 1864 Utah has yielded an out- 

put of ‘the five metals,'as follows: Gold, 

$121,875,938; silver, 529,389,541 fine 

ounces; copper, 3,773,826,378 pounds; 

lead, 5,973,663,515 pounds; and zinc, 

505,004,229 pounds. The total value of 

this output has been $1,531,256%43. 

Dividends Shown 
Published dividends of seven mining 
companies amounted to $15,463.401 in 

1927, making a recorded total of $294,- 

534,770 paid to stockholders. In 1926 
, dividends paid by 14 companies amounted 
Pio $15,270,498. Twenty-one per cent of 

the total value of the metal output in 
1927 was paid in dividends, and more 
than 19 per cent of the total value of 
metal output since 1864 has been paid 
in dividends. 

The dividends stated above for 1927 
do not include $2,931,127 paid by the 
United States Smelting, Refining & Min- 
ing Co., which controls mines in other 
States and in Mexico, besides those’ at 
Eureka and Bingham, Utah. The seven 
companies that contributed to the total 
dividends in 1927 were the Utah Copper, 
Tintic Standard, Park Utah Consolidated, 
Silver King Coalition, Plutus, Bingham 
Mines, and Cardiff. 

The value of metal production herein 
reported has been calculated at the fig- 
ures given in the table. Gold is figured 
at the mint value for fine gold; that is, 
$20.671835 an ounce. The silver price 
for 1918 is an early estimated average 
price furnished by the Bureau “bf the 
Mint; for 1919, dealers’ buying price, 
New York; for 1920 to 1922, New York 
market price for domestic silver only; 
for 1923, average price under the Pitt- 
man Act, Jan. I to June 2, for domestic 
silver, ,and average New York price for 
all silver after that period; for 1924 and 
later years, average New York price for 
bar silver. The copper, lead and zinc 
prices are weighted averages, for each 
, year, of all grades of primary metal sold 

by producers. 


State Bank Membership 
In Reserve System Changes 


4 


Changes in the State bank member- 
ship in the Federal Reserve System for 
the, week ending Sept. 27, together’ with 
a list of banks to which permission was 
granted in the same period to exercise 
trust powers, were announced Sept. 28 
by the Fetleral Reserve Board as follows: 

Admitted to membership: 


Day Trust Co., Boston, Mass.: Capital, 
$2,500,000; surplus, $250,000; total re- 
sources, $3,121,585. 


Merger of State members: 

The Erasmus State Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
member, has merged with and under the 
title of the Globe Exchange Bank, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., a member. 

Voluntary withdrawal: 


Farmers Bank & Trust Co., Forest 
City, N. C. 

Permission granted to exercise trust 
owers: - 

Merchants National Bank, St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. ; 


,Third National Bank, Walden, N. Y. 
Andalusia National Bank, Andalusia, Ala. 


Hearings Set in Two Cases 
Of Trade Misrepresentation 








Trial examiners’ hearings will be Feld 
the week beginning Sept. 29 in two cases 
of alleged misrepresentation, it was an- 
nounced Sept. 28 by the Federal Trade 
Commission. The hearings ave stated 
as follows: : 

Perpetual Encyclopedia Corporation, 
and others of Chicago; Chicago, Tuesday, 
Oct. 1, 10 a. m., 2248 Transportation 
building; alleged misrepresentation — in 
sale of books and yublications; John W. 
Bennett, trial examiner; G. Edwin Row- 


land, Commission’s attorney. (Docket 
1871.) ; fa 
Merchants Cooperative Advertising 


Service. and others, of Dallas, Tex; Chi- 
cago, Wednesday, Oct. 2, 10 a. m., office 


king 


Value of Production | Awards to Settle Tax Overasséssments 
Announced by Internal Revenue Bureau 
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Overassessments 





Refunds, Credits and Abateménts Are Made to Taxpayers 


nine cases of overassessment of taxes 
were announced Sept. 28 by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Robert 
H. Lucas. Following is the full text of 


| the announcement: 

Berger Manufacturing Co., Inc., Can- 
ton, Ohio. Overpayments of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer are 
determined as foflows: 1917, $139,823.60; 
1919, $38,044.47. A hearing was held 
July 29, 1929. 
| The entire overpayment for the year 
1917 amounting to $139,823.60 is caused 
by the collection of a deficiency in tax 
after the expiration of the statutory 
period of limitations provided therefor. 
Section 607, revenue act of 1928. Bowers 
v. New York and Albany Lighterage Co. 
(273 U. S. 346). 

The overpayment for the year 1919 
amounting to $38,044.46 represents that 
portion of an overassessment previously 
| allowed this taxpayer for the year 1919 
which was erroneously credited against 


after the expiration of the statutory pe- 
riod for the collection of such deficiency. 
Section 609, revenue act of 1928, 


| Error Is Corrected 


In Inventory Adjustment 


J. C. Pennoyer Co., Chicago, Ill. An 
overassessment of corporation income 
|and profits taxes in favor of the tax- 
payer is determined as follows:\ 1918, 
$28,145.35. A hearing was* held June 
| 24,1929. 

The entire overassessment is caused by 
the correction of an erroneous inventory 
adjustment made in a prior. audit, as a 
result of which a deficiency in tax was 
assessed since subsequent examination 
disclosed that the reported income should 
not have been so increased. 

As the result of the above adjustment 
the taxpayer has agreed to the dismissal 
of a suit instituted in the United States 
Court of Claims for the recovery of taxes 
for the year involved in excess of the 
overassessment. 
| Pacific Oil Company, New York.—An 
overassessment of income tax in favor of 
the taxpayer is determined as follows: 
1926, $93,676.87. A hearing was held 
May 10, 1929. 
| The entire above overassessment is 
| caused by the allowance of an additional 
| deduction for depletion since, upon fur- 
ther consideration, it is determined that 
a disallowance of a part of the deduction 
claimed in the return was erroneously 
made in a prior audit which formed the 
basis for a deficiency assessment. 

The present deduction is determined 
after careful investigation of the taxpay- 
er’s records and properties by Bureau 
engineers, conferences held in the bureau 
and consideration of all relevant factors, 
such as the cost or value of the property 
on the basic dates and the esgimated re- 
coverable reserves. Seetion 234 (a) (8), 
revenue act of 1926, and the regulations 
promulgated thereunder. 

Victor X-Ray, Corp. Chicago, TIIl. 
Overassessments of income taxes in 
favor of the above-named taxpayer are 
determined as follows: 1922, $8,631.69; 
1923, $11,127.57; 1924, $2,793.48; 1925, 
$1,032.93; 1926, $141.31. A hearing was 
held June 24, 1929. 

Of the above overassessments the 
amount of $18,498.59 is caused by the 
redetermination of the income from sales 
of personal property on the installment 
plan, in accordance with amended re- 
turns filed by the taxpayer pursuant to 
the provisions of sections 212 (d), 282, 
and 1208 of the revenue act of 1926, 
and verified by a field. investigation of 
the taxpayer’s books of account by Bu- 
reau auditors. Article 42, regulations 69. 

An overassessment of $2,846.74 in- 

cluded in the above amounts is caused 
by the allowance of additional deduc- 
tions for depreciation inasmuch as a 
field investigation of the taxpayer’s 
properties and records indicates that the 
deductions taken were inadequate. Rea- 
sonable deductions are now allowed in 
accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tions 234 (a) (7) of the revenue acts 
of 1921, 1924, and 1926. 
’ The amount of $2,240.34 included above 
is due to an increase in the deductions 
for losses and operating expenses which 
have been found to be proper under sec- 
tions 224 fa) (4) and (1) of the reve- 
nue acts of 1924 and 1926 in accordance 
with the field investigation of the tax- 
payer’s .records* above mentioned. An 
overassessment of $141.31 is caused by 
excluding from the returns sundry items 
of nontaxable income. Sections 213 and 
233, revenue act of 1926. 


Additional Allowance 


For Depreciation Credited 


Texas Power & Light.Co., New York. 
An overassessment of “income tax in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined as 
follows: 1924, $39.735.98. A hearing 
was held July 2, 1929. 

The entire overassessment is due to an 
additional allowance for depreciation as, 
after thorough and extensive field in- 
vestigations and conferences in the Bu- 
reau, it.i; determined that the deduction 
claimed in the return is nominal and in- 
adequate and less than the reasonable 
allowance authorized by section 234(a) 
(8) of the revenue act of 1924. Articles 
161 and 561 of Regulations 65; Appeal 
of Even Realty Company, 1 B. T. A. 355; 
Knoxville Brick Company v. Commis- 
sioner, 12 B. T. A. 431. . 

Fishel & Marks, Cleveland, Ohio. An 
overassessment of excess profits taxes in 
favor of the above-named taxpayer is 
determined as follcws: 1917, $60,668.65. 

The above overassessment is caused by 
a decision-of the Board of Tax Appeals 
in the instant case. Henry R. Fishel and 
Joseph D. Marks, former partners of the 
firm of Fishel & Marks, dissolved, Peti- 
tioners, v. Commissioner, 14 B. T. A. 87. 

Alien Property Custodian (William 

Schmeider), Trust No. 2749, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Ah overassessment of income 
tax and interest ir favor of the above- 
named taxpayer is determined as follows: 
1918, $120,621.61. A hearing was held 
June 138, 1929. 
. Of the above overassessment the 
amount of $115,963.84 is caused by the 
recomputation of the tax liability under 
the provisions of Article V of Treasury 
Decision 4168 (C, B. VII-2, page 413). 

The balance of the overassessment 








of custodian, Federal building; allegéd ‘amounting to $4,657.77 represents inter- 


he 


misrepresentation 
retail merchants: 
trial examiner; Heary Miller. Commis- 
fe attorney. (Docket 1534.) 


in sale df coupons to|est asserted on a deficiency in tax as- 
William W. Sheppard, | sessed as the result of a prior audit in- 


asmuch as the present audit determines 


jthat there is no deficiency. 1918, abated, 


a deficiency in tax for the year 1917, 








: In Nine Cases Disposed of 





Refunds, credits or abatements in| $83,984.19 ($4,657.77 abated on Sched- 


ule IT-34091); refunded, $32,029.65. 
Mayer & Co., Washington, D. C. An 
overassessment of income’ and profits 
taxes in favor-of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined as follows: 1918, $34,633.07. 
The entire above overassessment is 


due to a decision of the Board of Tax) 


Appeals in the instant case, Mayer and 
Company v. Commissioner, 9 B. T. A. 815. 

Estate of Phebe A. Hearst, William R. 
Hearst, et al., executors, San Francisco, 
Calif.—An overassessment of estate tax 
is determined in favor of the estate in the 
amount of $40,586.25. A hearing was 
held June 20, 1929. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of deductions representing 
amounts paid for executors’ commissions, 
attorneys’ fees, and miscellaneous admin- 
istration expenses incurred and paid sub- 
sequent to the filing of the Federal estate 
tax return, and debts of the decedent pre- 
sented and proved after that time. Sec- 


tion 403 (a) (1), revenue act of 1918;) 


articles 38, 34, 35, and 32, Regulations 70. 

Estate of Phebe S. Peters, Ronald K. 
Brown, executor, New York.—An overas- 
sessment of estate tax in favor of the 
above-named taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of $20,742.19. A hearing was 
held July 26, 1929. 

The entire overassessment is the re- 
sult of the allowance of a credit under the 
provisions of section 301 (b), revenue 
act of 1926, on account of State inheri- 
tance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 
of the Federal estate tax return. Article 
9 (a), Regulations 70. 


Permits for Building 
Increase ip Value 


Expenditures for First Six 
Months of Year Total 
$1,421,106,688  - 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

for one-family dwellings which come 
third with a valuation of $212.357,370. 

For all classes of new buildings com- 
bined there was an increase of three- 
tenths of 1 per cent in the amount ex- 
pended for the first half of 1929 as com- 
pared with the first half of 1928 in these 
85 cities. There was a decrease of 1.3 
per cent in the cost of residential build- 
ing, but an increase of 6.6 per cent in the 
cost of nonresidential building. Com- 
paring the first half of 1929 with the 





first half of 1928 there were large in- | 


creases in two classes. 


Valuation of permits’ for hotels in- 
creased from $76,717,000 in the first half 
of 1928 to $243,345,689 in the first half 
of 1929. As betaveen the two periods the 
valuation of permits for public buildings 
increased from $9,319,047 to $45,997,305. 
The large increase of $36,678,258 for 
public buildings comes at an opportune 
time. The erection of public buildings 
and works is highly desirable when there 


is a drop in general building and such} 


construction work can do much to stabil- 


ize employment in the building trades, | 


and the building supply trades as well. 

Reports have been received from 65 
identical cities for each six months pe- 
riod from 1922 to 1929, inclusive. In 
these 65 cities 130,256 family dwelling 
places were provided in new buildings 
according to permits issued during the 
first six months of 1929. This compares 
with 147,249 during the first half of 1922 
and 207,394 the peak reached during the 
first half of 1925. 


During the first half of 1922 the per- 
centage of families provided for in one- 
family dwellings was 43.4; in apartment 
houses, 34.6, and in two-family dwell- 
ings 22.0, During the like period of 1929 
the percentage housed in apartment 
houses had risen to 62.3, while the per- 
centage housed in one-family dwellings 
had fallen to 27.8, and in two-family 
dwellings té 9.8. . 

The table below shows the per capita 
expenditure for new buildings, for re- 
pairs, for new housekeeping dwellings, 
and for all buildings in the 78 cities for 
which the Bureau of the Census esti- 


mated the population for 1928. The ab- | 
sence of census figures necessitates the | 


omission of seven cities. 


The estimated population of these 78 | 


cities was 31,840,635 on July 1, 1928. The 
per capita expenditure for new buildings 
in these cities was $41.55; for repairs, 
$4.33, making a per capita expenditure 


for all building of $45.88. Of the amount | 


expended for new buildings $18.55 was 
for housekeeping dwellings. 

Yonkers, N. Y., ranked first in per 
capita expenditure, with $122.64 ex- 
pended for building operations per in- 
habitant. New York City was ,second 
with a per capita expenditure of $115.35, 
followed by Long Beach with $106.08, 
Washington with $69.83 and Hartford 


jwith $68.81. 


Naval Investigation 


Will Be Resumed 


Senate Committee to Hear 
Admiral Reeves Sept. 30. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
in connection with certain criminal cases 
in Europe. 

A member of the Committee said or- 
ally Sept. 28 that the Committee had 
cabled to London to ascertain whether 
such a document existed. No reply had 
been received at that time, he said. 

The investigation into the alleged ac- 
tivities of Mr. Shearer was launched 
after the Senate adopted a resolution 
(S. Res. 114), offered by Senator Borah 


.(Rep.), of Idaho, chairman of the Senate 


Foreign Relations Committee. 

The resolution followed newspaper ac- 
counts of a suit brought in New York 
by Mr. Shearer against the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, the Newport 
News Bhippaltne & Dry Dock Company 
and the New York Shipbuilding Com- 

any, a subsidiary of the American 
a ecen avert Electric Corporation, al- 
leging that those firms had employed 
him to attend the Geneva parley as an 
“observer.” a 

In his suit Mr. Shearer averred that 
the shipbuilding companies owed him 
approximately $250,000 for services. 


Revised Rates Filed 
On Grain for Export 


From Gulf Harbors 


New Schedules to Place 
Wheat Growers of South-' 
west on Equal Basis With 
Northwest and Canada 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Kansas City to Galveston and New Or- 
leans is 231% cents for 100 pounds, or 
14.1 cents per bushel. The emergency 
rate, which has been in effect since May 
29, 1929, is 19 cents per 100 pounds, or 
11.4 cents per bushel. The regular ex- 
port rate prior to the granting of the 
emergency rate was 30% cents per 100 
pounds, or 18.3 cents per bushel. The} 
| regular rate on corn from Kansas City | 


to the Gulf, which was not affected by 
the emergency reduction, is 29 cents per 
100 pounds, or 16.24 cents per bushel. 
The new rate on corn will be 22 cents 
per 100 pounds, or 12.32 cents per bushel. 

While the new export rates on wheat 
which goes into effect on Oct. 1, 1929, 
will mean an increase of 2.7 cents per | 
bushel over the emergency rate, which | 
expires on Sept. 30, 1929, the new rate 
represents a permanent reduction of 7 
cents per 100 pounds, or 4.2 cents per 
bushel from the regular rates that were 
jin effect before the emergency. rates 
| were granted last May. In the case of | 
corn the new rates will represent an | 
effective reduction of 7 cents per 100 
pounds (3.92 cents per bushel) from 
the rates heretofore in effect. 

In this connection, it will be recalled 
that the reduction made last May in 
the export rate on wheat from Buffalo 
to New York and in Canada from Geor- 
j}gian Bay ports to Montreal amounted 
to only 3.8 cents per 100 pounds, or 2 
cents per bushel, as against 11.5 cents 
per 100 pounds, or 6.9 cents per bushel 
from Kansas City to the Gulf. With 
the expiration of the emergency rates, | 
however, on Sept. 30 and the readjust- 
ment already described, the increases 
over the emergency rates will be sub- 
stantially the same from both wheat 
growing areas; thus placing the wheat | 
grower of the Southwest more nearly | 
on a parity with the Northwestern grow- 
ers in the United States and Canada as 
regards the aggregate cost of transpor. 
tation from the principal termina! | 
|markets to the consuming centers of 
Europe. 

_ The reductions so far announced are 
limited to export shipments from Kan. | 
sas City to Louisiana and Texas Gulf) 
ports. Rate schedules have already been | 
file, however, with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission providing for a reduc- | 
tion of 7 cents per 100 pounds in the| 
jrates from interior points to the Gulf 
seaboard for domestic markets. The re- | 
duced rates from interior points in Kan- | 
sas, Oklahoma, and other States direct 
to Gulf ports will not become effective 








as late as Oct. 15. In the meantime 
}and until these adjustments are made 
|the through rate on export .shipments 
from the interior points to the seaboard 
will not exceed the sum of the local 
rate to Kansas City plus the export rate 
from that point to the Gulf. 





Individual Debits Increase 
In Week Ending Sept. 25 


Debits to individual account@ as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board_by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing Sept. 25, and announced Sept. 28, 
totaled $20,396,000,000 or 1 per cent 
above the total reported for the preced- 
ing week and 29 per cent above the total 
reported for the corresponding week of 
last year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $19,- 
409,000,000, as compared with $19,102,- 
000,000 for the preceding week and $15,- 
038,000,000 for the week ending Sept. 26 
of last year. \ 








Government to Buy | 
' Power Company Site 


Treasury Department to Pay 
$3,600,000 for Property | 


The Potomac Electric Power Company | 
of Washington, D. C. has accepted the | 
offer of the Department of the Treasury | 
to buy certain parcels of the company’s | 
| property in Washington which is located | 
| within the area to be used as a site for 
Federal buildings, according to an an- | 
nouncement Sept. 28 by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. The 
Government will pay $3,600,000 for the | 
property involved. Following is the full | 
text of Mr. Mellon’s statement: 

The Secretary of the Treasury has ac- 
cepted the offer of the Potomac Electric 
Power Company to sell to the Govern- 
ment for a consideration of $3,600,000, 
squares 259 and 260, together with the 
| buildings and all equipment thereon, ex- 
cept certain cables and sub-station equip- 
ment which the contract provides is to 
The salvaged by the Potomac Electric 
Power Company. | 

The contract also provides that the | 
power company may remain ir posses- 
sion of al! or any part of the land and 
buildings for a perivd of 18 months, ren- 
tal at the rate of 5 per cent per annum 
of the contract price to be paid to the 
Government after title to the property 
is vested in the United States, and until 
the property is vacated. g 





| Conference to Determine 
Expansion of Air Mail | 


| 


rate of pay. Some postal officials claim 
the present rates are excessive. 

During the first week of the conference 
eight contracts will be taken up for read- 
justment. These contrects expire this 
week, and under the law may be renewed 
for a ten-year period, providing the con- 
tractors will agree to a rate of pay to De 
| proposed by the Department. 

After disposing of these contracts rep- 
| resentatives of the Department will take | 
up other cases for the same purpose, it 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 








| was explained, 


|in the issue of Sept. 23. 


| until Oct. 10, 1929, and-in some cases |; 
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Finance’ - 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 
of business Sept. 26, as made public Sept. 28 








Corresponding Corresponding 

* Period Period 
RECEIPTS. This Month. Last Year Fiscal Yr. 1930. Fiscal Yr. 1929 
SUBLOMD occ cecccseecias $44,816,881.98 $44,082,873.57 $153,388,554.69 $141,471,037.91 
Income tax .......--++6- 536,392,481.74 438,517.572.78 603.486.415.11 505,813,417.36 


Misc. internal revenue. . 
Foreign obligations— 


46,582,628.54 


Principal ...... Pe evhes., waa ve paicee ds? Lib 
interest ...... Dek Vee s@e Nae se odes ls vee: 
Railroad securities...... 3,230.03 
Al OURO eee 107,339.60 
Trust fund receipts (re- 

appropriated for in- 

vestment) ........... 2,074,469.39 
Proceeds sale of surplus 

GE inf s s nsints eye 559,080.41 
Panama Canal! tolls, etc. 1,573 ,001.97 


Other miscellaneous.... 14,375,336.31 





Total ordinary..... 


Excess of receipts ...... 
Excess of expenditures... 





EXPENDITURES. 
General expenditures... 


“Interest on public debt 59,556,620.81 


Refund customs ....... 1,179,875.06 
Refund interna; revenue 5,498,658.21 
Postal deficiency ....... 15,000,000.00 
Panama Canal ......... 783,317.86 
Op. in Spec. Accounts— 
Railroads .. .....s.00% 4,340.54 
War Finance Corp...... 43,861.63 
Shipping Board ...... 2,156,090.99 
Alien property funds... 317,448.82 
Adj. service cert. fund.. 7108,668.39 
tCivil-service ret. fund .. 446,926.73 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. Life insurance... 2,075,824.42 
D.C. Teachers’ Retirem't 71,855.03 
tFor. Service Retirement 7248.70 


Gen. R. R, Contingent.. 





Total Srdinary...... 


Sinking fund........... 
Rec. for estate taxes.. 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc... 


— 


40,971,318.10 


$646,484,449.97 $536,980,808.08 
$269,235,553.99 $73,808,099.08 


$157,781,779.75 $151,803,306.67 
59,943,042.05 


$244,192,895.98 $240,392,959.00 





$133,000,000.00 $222,779,750.00 
38,000.00 .. 
18,000.00 .. 


—— 


$133,056,000.00 $222,779,750.00 
Total expenditures. $377,248,895.98 $463,172,709.00 


156,094,190.46 144,444,946.66 


SLR 25,000,000 5 cbt, 
eae 10,019,359.57 10,019,359.57 
251,793.34 565,854.01 1,211,597.15 
162,249.20 505,400.48 275,996.94 
3,620,360.83 12,797,129.17° © 14,005,308.96 
48,697.44 3,195,307.17 2,531,876.26 
1,340,435.95 6,143,166.50 5,595,366.05 
7,985,506.87 44,239,215.23  39,965,078.91 


$990,459,592.39 
$52,660,335.99 


$865,333,980.77 
$185,052,522.09 


$527,194,234.44 
80,937,882.28 


$500,120,456.84 


81,842,351.32 | 


_ Stockholder’s Income " 





$687,822,352.86 
$362,553,650.00 


$700,863,803.15 
$236,864,950.00 
52,000.00 
18,503.25 10,500.00 
$362,564,150.00 


$937,799,256.40 $1,050,386,502.86 


$236,935,453.25 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included, 


*The figures for the month include $35,275.25 and for the fiscal year 1930 to date 
$126,731.59 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the | 
corresponding periods last year the figures include $53,887.08 and $185,908.26, respertively. 


+Excess of credits (deduct). 


¢The amount of the appropriations available July 1 of 


$20,500,000 for the civil service retirement and disability fund and $216,000 for the For- 
sign Service retirement fund were invested in special issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes 


maturing June 30, 1934. 
ment and disability fund 


In addition, interest on investments in the civil service retire- 
due June 30, of $3,482,257.53, together with a cash balance of 


$117,742.47, aggregating $3,600,000, were likewise invested in the special Treasury note 
issues, making the total invested on this account $24,100,000. Also, other amounts avail- 
able on July 1 for investment in the Foreign Service retirement and disability fund 


aggregated $182,000, making the total investment on that account $398,000. 


Variations 


in working cash balance account for any difference in amounts charged above. 











Calendar of the Bcard of Tax Appeals 





The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for Oct. 1, 2 and 3 was printed 
Following is 
the calendar from those dates to Oct. 
12, inclusive: 

Oct. 7, 1929 

16299, American Cigar “Co. 

21913, J. W. Bailey. 

22385, Beacon Oil Co. 

22363, Fred S. Bennett, Inc. / 

20345, Black Band Consplidated Coal Co. 

16995-94, Boston American League Base 
Ball Club. 

31770, Henry Brawner. 

21918, C. B. Buchanan. : 

10601, Capital Building & Loan Associa- 





tion. 

21911, A. Cellers. 

30890, Chestnut Farms Dairy. 

19954, Citizens Lumber Co. 

11846, Louis Cohen. 

22233, Cortex Oil Co. 

20093; Estate of W. C. Cundiff. 

18732, 15667, Daily Gazette Co. 

21308, Framerican Industrial Develop- 
ment Co. 


18306, Heyman Gabel. 

21657, Edward H. Garcin. 

19284, A. Garside & Sons, Inc. 

18993, 19832-33, F. A. Gillespie. 

9714, 12770, Grand Rapids Show Case 
(motion). 

22474, Home News Publishing Co. 

30876, R. C. Lasbury. 

21498, Geo. B. Leavitt Co. 

21799, Merritt & Chapman Derrick & 
Wrecking Co. , 

38460, 25569, J. K. Mitchell. 

19632, Planters Bank. 

19633, 22455, Planters National Bank. 

21944, H. F, Reese. 

20526, Michael J. Regan. 

22483, 24527, David B. Roberts. . 

19648, James E. Sague. 

18307, Bertha Singer. 

22565, B. O. Tekirian, Inc. 

27063, Ethel D. Thacher. 

11103, Union Drawn Steel 
State. Ev.). 

22090, Howard White. 

18052, White & Hamilton. 

22195, Geo. H. Wood. 
22516, Kathryn R, Ziliox. 
2515, Sam F. Ziliox. 

Oct. 8, 1929 
American Trust Co. 
Estate of Frank Armstrong, 
Geo. F. Baker Jr. 

Pablo Casals. 

Commonwealth Improvement Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Edward T. Danahy Co., Inc. 
Pierre S. DuPont, 

Irving L. Ernst. 

36759, C. S. Ferry & Son, Inc. 
Stewart Forshay. 

Greylocks Mills (motjom), 
Amy Guest. 

Mrs. Amy Guest. 

Irvona Coal & Coke Co. 
Thos, H. Matters. 


Co. (App. 


ne 


29173, 
24737, 
25464, 
25338, 
24959, 
24374, 
22637, 
26996, 
25586, 
23211, 
23847, 
45465, 
26039, 
33205, 
23184, 
25662, 
25409, 
22782, 
24964, 
26040, 
26038, 
24489, 
25061, 
26194, 
24936, 
25297, 
23573, 


North Anthracite Coal Co. 
M. T. Perkins, 
33208, Henry C. Phipps. 
33204, John S. Phipps. 
Searles Real Estate Trust. 
Dorothy B, Stimson. 
United States Hoffman Mch. Co, 
Vitamin Co. 
W. L. Walls, 
Warren Nash Motor Corp. 

Oct. 9, 1929 
Acme Finishing Co. 
A. N. Adams (order 


(motion). 
to show 


45286, 
45602, 


| cause). 


F. R. Bell. 
Harry H. Blum. 
Otto Braunwarth, 
A. H. Britian. 
Mrs. A. H. Britian. 
17004, Buckeye Co. (motion). 
19552, 19789, Carnation Milk Products 
Co- (motion). 
26122, Columbia Bank. 
27271, J. T. Crane. 3 
3453, Diamond Shoe Company (motion). 
11637, Walter S. Dickey (motion). 
27#%48, Blanche L. Dolph, 
17006, Famous Co. (motion). 
44825, First National Bank (motion). 
17003, J. Friedman & Co, (motion). 
27727, Frederick Goldsmith. 
45482, The Great Bank Note Co. 
to show cause). 
26569, Claude G. Haworth. 
26568, W. L. Heinckle. 
7129, Hutchins Lumber Co. 
“45375, Philip Kachurin (motion). 
17005, La Pelle Clothing Co. (motion). 
20202, Estate of Bernard P. Lanteri. 
13416, 18690, Mary N. Leach (motion). 
27273, H. D. Litaker. 
27433, Christian W. Lynch. 
26915, D, EK. McCann, 
26342, Edward A. Miller, 
27739, O. J, Morrison, 
7014, Nunn, Bush & Weldon Shoe Co. 
(motion). : 


27272, 
22168, 
26636, 
27702, 
27704, 


(order 





North Atlantic Oyster Farms, Inc, |* 





11302, John M. Parker (Ap. State. of 
Evidence). 

13876, Parkersburg Iron & Steel Co. 
(motion). 

45475, W. Pressburger & Co. (order to 
show cause). 

29995, Radiant Glass Co. (Oly. to App. 
to Dep.). 


16278, Ruud Mfg. Co. (A. S. E.). 
32324, Henry Sachs (motion). 


35104, 39959, Sand Springs Gas Co. 
35105, 32438, Sand Springs Railway Co. 
32439, 35103, Sand Springs Railway, 


Power, Light et al. 
35106, Sand Springs Water Co, 
26283, John Scholl. 


45345, James E. Spitzmesser (order to 
show cause). 

45305, R. N. Stanfield (order to show 
cause). 


34276, Stern Brothers (motion), 
45516, Harry Vail (motion). 
22166, Vogue Inc. ‘ 
24368, Wauchula Development Co. (mo- 
tion). 
45206, James L. White et al. (motion). 
Oct. 10, 1929 
Glenn M. Averill. ° 
Chas. P, Bland, 
A. E. Clegg. 
34760, Prentiss L. Cgonley. 
Franklin Lumber & Power Co, 
Lester Hofheimer. 
27833, Edwin M. Knowles China 


28787, 
27850, 
28391, 
28163, 
19978, 
28025, 
31085, 
Co. 
27872, 
27776, 
28494, 
27865, 


Gertrude McCormick. 
Ransom E. Olds. 

Rajah Oil & Refining Co. 
J. A, Smith. 


28574, Star Printing & Publishing Co. 

28924, Suffolk Lumber Co. 

28472, Whitelite Electric Co. 

28710, Weidmann Silk Dyeing Co. 
Pr eed David Williams (Ap. Statement 

V.). 

Oct. 11, 1929 

11514, Newton H, Russell (Ap. State. 

Ev.). 


11515, Robert H. Russell (Ap. State. Ev.). 
11516, Stuart A. Russell (Ap. State. Ev.). 





Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
partnerships for the period Apr. 1, 
1922, to Sept. 30, 1922, should be 
reported ia the returns of the part- 
ners for the calendar year 1923. 

Dinwiddie Lampton, Docket Nos. 22123, 
22124. 

1. Respondent having failed to 
mail a notice to petitioner within 
60 days after making a jeopardy 
assessment for 1920 and 1921, and 


the time elapsed from the filing of 
returns to the date of notification 
being more than the statutory pe- 
riod for assessment plus the 60-day 
period provided by section 279 (b) 
of the revenue act of 1926, collec- 
tion is held to be barred, following 
J. H. Reese, 15 B. T. A. 1261. 

2. Held that petitioner’s salary 
received in 1922 and 1923 from the . 
company of which he was president 
was taxable in the full amount re- 
ceived, and that the respondent cor- 
rectly included in income the 
amounts paid by petitioner from his 
salary to former officers of the com- 
pany to reimburse them for ad- 
vances made, the company being un- 
der no legal obligation to repay. the 
advances. 

8. Deductions allowed for interest 





s 
paid in 1922 and 1923. 


Wilber National Bank of Oneonta, N. 
Y., Executor and Trustee, Estate of 
George I. Wilber, Docket No. 21666. 

Under section 403 (a) (3) of the 
revenue act of 1921, a bequest of 
personal property and a devise of 
real estate to the Glenwood Ceme- 
tery Association, held, not to be a 
corporation organized and operated 
exclusively for charitable purposes 
and the value of such property so 
bequeathed and devised may not be 
deducted from the gross estate in 
determinmg the value of the net 
estate subject to the tax, 


1,322,884.29 4,742,795.80 4,646,652.51 
11,141,430.37 27,939,053.95 39,671,646.59 
10,000,000.00 15,000,000.00 20,000,000.00 
617,250.77 2,724,158.27 1,951,426.50 
$483,227.96 , 7655,127.66 7493 ,450.65 
7134,443.53 734,238.10 7288,156.81 | 
2,340,716.77 8,193,784.48 5,882,599.77 
254,352.40 893,193.50 106,536.56 
54,841.04 380,409.48 243,511.61 
482,473.45 20,387 ,083.63 19,940,955.91 
3,595,073.03 12,501,894.27 13,732,041.86 | 
107.19 222,588.86 187,983.64 
75,081.25 363,443.91 192,518.75 
25,180.61 72,646.04 85,278.46 
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Accounts of Company 
Adjustable to Show: 


Books Subject to Reaudit for 
Purpose of Establishing 
Proper Assessment of 
Taxes of Individual | - 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
is no element of estoppel in the present 
case—even if estoppel can be urged 
against the Government in connectien 
with taxation (a matter we do not ex- 
amine). Therefore, our conclusion is 
that the Commissioner may, unless pre- 
cluded by a written agreement under 
section 1312, repeatedly redetermine and 
reassess under the act of 1921 and for 
a tax under that act within four years 
after the return is filed provided such 
is upon written notice after investiga- 
tion of the necessity for such action 
(Sec, 1309). 


" Right of Reaudit 


The second issue here is whether there 
can be such an examination when the 
matter before the Commissioner is de- 
termination of the tax against a stock- 
holder, At the time this determination 
was made, the statutory limit (under 
either the act of 1918 or that/of 1921) 
had run ee eee there might have 
been a redetermination of these items 
(1913-1919) had the matter before the 
Commissioner been taxes due directly 
from the corporation. The argument of 


|the appellants is that the tax upon a 


liquidating dividend cannot be deter- 
mined by changing the elements which 


| have become final <s to the corporation. 


In particular, that the same measure of 
depreciation reserve must be used. Ap- 
pellants do not question that 4 per cent 
annually Would have been a proper al- 
lowance for depreciation reserve but they 
say that 10 per cent (1913-1916) and 
5 per cent (1917-1919) were used and 
have become final as to the corporation 
and, therefore, the Commissioner must 


“accept such when dealing with a liqui- 


dating dividend. Ordinary practice prob- 
ably is that the same depreciation re- 
serve would be applied to each situ- 
ation. However, the question here is one 
of power. The matter for determina- 
tion is the tax due from the stockholder 
because of the dividend in partial liqui- 


dation. An important element in. such 
determination is the depreciation re- 
serve. The taxpayer can justly ask 


only that such depreciation be placed: at 
a fair figure. No injustice is done him 
if that be done. If such depreciation 
has been placed too high in assessment 
of taxes against the corporation, such 
has resulted in improper loss to the 
Government and improper gain to the 
corporation and, indirectly, to the stock- 
holders. The circumstance that such 
error is beyond correction as to the cor- 
poration is no reason why it ‘should be 
perpetuated and result in further im- 
proper loss to the Government and fur- 
ther improper gain to the stockholders. 

The above discussion has been of is- 
sues going to-the entire assessment. Ap- 
pellants present a narrower issue as to 
two items. These items are the profits 
found by the Commissioner to have re- 
sulted from the sale of two grain ele- 
vators in 1917 and 1919, respectively. 
These elevators sold in 1917 and-1919, 
respectively, at the prices which they 
had cost when purchased prior to 
Mar. 1, 1913. The Commissioner 
found there had been depreciation at 
4 per cent from acquisition and that 
the entire profit had been earned 
since Mar. 1, 1918. There was no evi- 
dence introduced before the Board of 
Tax Appeals as to what profit, if any, 
was realized prior to Mar. 1, 1913. Ap- 
pellants argue that, accepting the Com- 
missioner’s value as of Mar. 1, 1913 
(cost less 4 per cent annual deprecia- 
tion to that date), it should be assumed, 
without proof, that the earnings were 
at the same rate (4 per cent annually) 
as the depreciation and during the same 
years. There is no logical basis for such 
assumption. With the Mar. 1, 1913, 
value fixed and the ‘sale price known, 
the profit results. Whether that profit 
accrued prior or subsequent to. Mar. i. 
1913 (that is, whether the “fair market 
price or value” on that date was greater 
than cost less depreciation), was a mat- 
ter of evidentiary proof not of bare as- 
sumption. As the burden was upon ap- 
pellants to show error in the determi- 
nation of the Commissioner, that de« 
termination would stand unless over- 
thrown by proof. No such proof was 
offered. 

The petitions to review should be and 
they are dismissed. 


~ 


| Foteign Exchange 


Nw York, Sept. 28.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Ney York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section. 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon mercandise imported into- the 
Uniet dStates, we have ascertained .and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates. 
in the New York market at nono today for 
eable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
















Austria (schilling) ....... 14.0762 
Belgium (belga) ........ 13.9134 
Bulgaria (lev) .......... 00.7232 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 02.9615 
Denmark (krone) ....... 26.6535 
England (pound sterling) ........ 485.8872 


Finland (markka) .... 
France (franc) ....... 
Gerrffany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) .. 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) ... 
Italy (lira) 


Poland Qploty) wesceiceavicicceces 11.1960 
Portugal (eseudo) ...... hens ... 04.4900. 
Rumania (leu) ....... ecccccccess 00.5042 
Spm (Penetey ~. .is ocneei. cus ue 14.8026 
Sweden (krona) ..........;., «++. 26.8030 
Switzerland (france) ....). evecees 19,2881 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ........,, aa 01.7569 
China (€hefoo tael) ........ vee 

China (Hankow tael) ......... .-» 56.4687 
China (Shanghai tael) .......,.. 55.1607" 
China (Tientsin tael) ......... 58.0833 
China (Hong Kong dollar) ....... 47.6071 
China (Mexican dollar) .......... 39.7187 
Ching (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar).. 39.6250 
China (Yuan dollar) ............. 39.1875... 
Te COG oo) oa. «Horne acne .» 86,0528 
Be CS aR ae Ree sese 47,8793 
Singapore (SC. S.) (dollar) ...... 56.2916 
Canada (dollar) ............ ectece 92187 
Cubd (pega) on we. oe aS eccccce OAS 
Mexico (peso) ........-.ccceeceee 48,9400 
Newfoundland (dollar) .......... 98.9687~> 
Argentina (peso, gold) ........es. 

Brazil (milreis) ....... aah hae 

Chile (peso) ...i...s00 9500 0000) 
Uruguay (peso) teenccccese Sen. 
Colombia (peso) ..sceesececcceees 96.8909 ~ 
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Disapp 
‘Lucky Lindy’ for Use 


On Cigarettes Upheld Goods of Two Companies Are Fourrd to Be Eernedoalonts 





Rehearing Is Denied Where 
: Probability of Confusion 
. With Older Trade Name 
~ Is Found 


The First Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents has denied a rehearing of the 
case in which he decided that registra- 
tion of the notation “Lucky Lindy Ciga- 
réttes” as a trade mark should be de- 
nied. (IV U. S. Daily 1340.) 

Being satisfied that confusion with the 
mark “Lucky Strike” would result, it was 
held that the opposition to registration 
should be sustained although another 
similar mark had _ been _ registered, 
“which registration clearly- should not 
have been grented without a contest be- 
tween the application of petitioner and 
that’of the registrant.” 





THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
v. 
SAMUEL MATEREZZO. 
Commissioner of Patents. | 
MEYER and Jones for The American 
Tobacco Company; CHARLES A. CLARK 
for Samuel Materezzo. 
Opinion 
Sept. 17, 1939 
KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner.—The applicant, Samuel Mate- 
rezzo, has petitioned for a rehearing of | 
the matter decided by me on Aug. 1, 
1929. 
Previous Decisions Cited 
In support of the petition for rehear- | 
ing it is submitted that the decision sus- | 


taining the opposition and denying reg- 


a | 


1818) 


THE UNITED STA 


+ 


Municipal Regulations. 


rovaLof Mark | Patent on Cushion Tires Is Infringed | 
By Product Similar in Form and Result 





Mechanically With Only Minor Differences 


The claims of the. patent covering the ing rather than to mush outwardly under 


so-called Overman cushion tire for ve-| the flanges.”’ 


hicles have been held by the Districi) The tire described in the specifications 
Court for the Southern District of New and in all the patent drawings embodies 
York to be infringed by the Goodyear | the combination of three elements: (1) A| 
pneumatic cushion. tire and super-pneu-| hollow lomgitudinal opening in the body 
of the tire which has a V-shaped trans- 


matic cushion tire. 
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hat they canbe cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Indexe and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 








IV U.S. Daily 1818, Sept. 30, 1929. 


There are differences, it was held, but verse section whose base is at the flange- 


mechanically the two forms are equiva- engaged portion of the tire and whose) 
| apex extemds toward the tread well be-| 
(2)At the sides of this 


lent, and produce the same result. 


The Overman patent was said to -have low the flange. 
been a valuable contribution to the art,! triangular opening, thick upright side | 
as shown by its extensive commercial | walls with their outer edges converging | 
The claims of the patent are, steeply toward tread on substantially) 
therefore, the court ruled, entitled to aj straight limes so as to form beneath the | 
liberality of interpretation sufficiently | apex of the triangular opening a deep | 
| nose portion, the bottom of which forms | 
An Overman reissue patent was held) the tread of the tire, which has a wide 
(3) A longitudinal groove in| 
the surface of the tread which divides | 
| the nose portion upwardly from the tread | 
| toward the apex of the triangular open- | 


use. 


broad to protect the invention. 


to be invalid, not disclosing anything 
patentable which was not covered by the 
original patent. \ 

—L 


OVERMAN CUSHION TIRE RUBBER 
CoMPANY, INC., 


My 

GoopYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC. | 
District Court, S. D. New York. 

Equity No. 41-152. 

Rospert W. BYERLY (Ropert W. BYERLY | 
and ARTHUR L. KENT of counsel), at-| 
torney for plaintiff; Cooper, KERR &| 
DUNHAM (DRURY W. COOPER and) 
ERNEST D. GIVEN of counsel), attor-| 
neys for defendant. | 


Statement and Opinion 





istration is at variance with the practice 
of the office, as illustrated in connection | 
with a considerable number of. registra- 
tions of marks used upon various and 
different classes of goods which marks | 
have a common first word and differ from | 
each other only in the second word. 

_Reference is made to registrations in 
Class 17, Tobacco Products, of such marks 
as “Black Jack,” “Black Hat,” “Black | 
John,” “Red Cap,” “Red Crow,” “Red 
Ball,” etc. Further and more specifi- 
cally error is alleged in the previous 
decision by reason of the registration 
of the notation “Lucky Lindy,” Sept. 15, 
1927, No. 241723, issued to Kaltreider & | 
Sons, used upon cigars. 

It is to be noted that petitioner has 
referred to this registration under the | 
number 254758, but this number is that | 
of the application and not the final reg- 
istration number, which latter is as above 
given. 

Petitioner also alleges that the mark 
“Laicky Chance” was registered Dec. 6, 
1911, under number 150120, used upon 


| 


cigurettes. The records ‘of this of- 
fice show that this number refers 
to the application number for 
the mark “Lucky Charm,” used upon 


cigarettes, and that opposition to this 
registration was made by the American 
Tobacco Company and sustained and such 
mark was, in consequence, never regis- 
tered. The registration number 150120 
given by the petitioner does not refer to 
any registration having any bearing upon | 
the case at bar. 
Confusion Is Issue 


From the foregoing it is not seen that 
the granting of registration No. 241723 
for the mark “Lucky Lindy,” “Lindy” | 
being disclaimed, for use on cigars, which | 
registration clearly should not have been | 
granted without a contest between the 


question of whether the use by the ap- 


plicant of his mark upon cigarettes would | 


cause confusion of goods or their origin 
with those of the opposer. 


Being entirely satisfied that, in view 
of the evidence presented on behalf of 
opposer, confusion in trade would be 
quite probable if the cigarettes of both 
parties were sold in the same market 
under their respective trade marks, it is 
believed the decision sustaining the op- 
position and denying registration to the 
applicant was proper. 


The petition for rehearing is denied. 





Prior Ruling Is Basis 


Of Patent Estoppel 


Decision of Another Court on 
Same Issues Is Followed in Suit 


Patent 1425199 issued to Lewis Van | 
Deventer Blair for heat insulated recep- | 


tacles of the nonvacuum type has been 
held invalid by the District Court for 


the Northern District of Ohio, following | 


a decision of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit. 

In thus ruling, the court stated that 
where the patent in suit has been held 
invalid by another circuit court of ap- 
péals in a suit against another defendant 
and all the prior patents held antici- 
pgqtory are before the court, though the 
evidence in the prior cases is not, the 
prior decisions will be followed although 


the defendant does not appear at trial | known elements, but he has not made an|its supe 


and there is additional testimony for 
the plaintiff. 





THE MANTLE LAMP COMPANY OF 
AMERICA 
v. 

‘THE GeorGe H. BowMAN COMPANY. 
District Court, N. D. Ohio. 
Equity No. 2506. 

Opinion of the Court 

Sept. 12, 1929 

‘West, District Judge.—This suit is 
for the infringement of patent 1435199 
issued on Nov. 14, 1922, to plaintiff as 
assignee of Lewis Van Deventer Blair 
for an improvement in heat insulated re- 
ceptacles of the nonvacuum type. The 
answer asserts invalidity of the patent 


among other reasons because the alleged | 


inyention was not a result of the exercise 
of; the inventive faculty but involved only 
mechanical skill, and pleads the decision 
of: the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
Sdventh Circuit of two cases to which 
the plaintiff was a party, and reported 


claims of this patent were held invalid 
ujion that ground. 

Bhe defendant failed to appear at the 
héaring, was not represented, and pro- 
duced no evidence. 


j}are alleged to hav- 


|must project well 


ee Lye e | absorb shock. 
application of petitioner and that of Kalt- | 


reider & Sons, has any bearing upon the | 


Sept. 10, 1929 
Suit for infringement of Overman Pat- 
ent No. 1092078, Mar. 31, 1914,.nd Over- | 
man Reissue Patent No. 13626, Oct. 7, 
1913, covering cushion tires for vehicles. 
All of the claims of patent 1092078 and 
claims 1, 4 and 5 of the Reissue Patent 
been infringed. 
Claim 10 of patent 1092078 may be taken | 
as broadly typical of the claims therein. 
It reads as follows: 


“10. A new article of manufacture, a 
cushion tire which is hollow by means of 
a longitudinal opening having a WV- 
shaped transverse section whose base is 
at the flange-engaged portion of the tire 
and whose apex extends toward the 
tread well below said flange-engaged por- 
tion, said tire having thick upright side | 
walls at the sides of said opening and a 
deep nose portion extending across the 
apex.of said opening and across the lower | 
ends of said walls, said nose portion hav- 
ing a bottom with a wide ground-contact 
delivering the vertical thrusts from the 
tread well under said side walls, said tire | 
having its outer sid>s below its flange- | 
engaged portion and adjacent the longi- | 
tudinal opening steeply conversing to- 
ward the tread in substantially straight | 
lines.” 


| 
| 


Transverse Openings 
Provided in Tire Tread 


The reissue patent claims improve- | 
ments on the tire patented in Patent No. 
1092078, and in a word provides for 
transverse openings in the tread to give 
the nose of the tire longitudinal flexi- 
bility. | 

THACHER, District Judge. — What! 
Overman sought to accomplish was the 
construction of a cushion tire for vehi- 
cles which would avoid the outward bend- 
ing of the load-bearing side walls, which 
below the wheel 
flanges so as to be freely responsive to 
Such tires have a ten- 
dency to bend or buckle under the shocks 
of travel usage, and the continuous ~is- 
{tortion of the rubber into folds and 
bends quickly results in thedeterioration 
| of the tire. With the bulging of the side 
walls the width, and consequently the 
traction, of the tread is increased, from 
which unnecessary drain on motive power 
and increased shock to th: vehicle result. 
If such a tire cannot be made to absorb 
| shock, and at the same time to stand up 
| under the wear of its load, it is of little 


surface. 


| ing. 


diagrams 


drawings. 


rim, and 
operation 
its 
with its 


by being 


outward. 


substantia 


mercial 


tir. The 


disclosed 
but these 


are 


P 





use and quickly deteriorates.) Overman 


is, vertical compression—with minimized 
| lateral bending or buckling action, and 
with the tendency for their laterally dis- 
placed material to fill into the tire open- 





again read the opinion of Judge Ander- 
son in the two reported cases referred 
to. The testimony before me does not 
disclose the evidence upon which those 
cases were decided, the plaintiff on that 
point merely showing that two or three 
of the witnesses who testified here did 
not testify in said cases. The report in- 
dicates that the result adverse to the 
plaintiff was reached by the court upon 
|a consideration. of the disclosures of 
| three patents, one to Heath, No. 211092. 
fone to .Clisbee, No. 358732, and one to 
| Fox, No. 438149, which convinced the 
| Circuit Court of Appeals that in devis- | 
| ing the structure of the patent then and 
now in suit, Blair ‘“‘assembledi—combined 
jin the ordinary sense—old and well) 








| invention.” 22 F. (2d) 95. 


flange-engaged portion 


~ 


Appearance of Tire 
Is Not Changed 


The specification refers to compression | 


included in the drawings to 


show that under compression up to 1| 
inch the Gisplaced material fills into the | 
longitudimal opening without bulging the 
sides of the tire outwardly under the 
flanges to any injurious 
without producing any injurious folds or 
distortions 
land without changing its general char- 
acter or Appearance. 

Overman disclaimed any novelty in the 
wheel rim and flanges or the tire-secur- 
ing and clamping devices shown in his 


extent, and 


in the material of the tire 


His alleged invention, ther2- 


fore, was embodied in the physical form 
of the material of which the tire body was 
made. It is true that this form is depend- 
ent upom means for attaching it to the 


in stating the theory of the 
of his tire he points to 
together 


flange-free wall as forming 


an elbow with its clamping portion ex- 
tending over the base of the triangular 
longitudinal opening into which a clamp- 
ing device 
these elbows, by being supported at their 
outer cormers by the flange and rim and 


is inserted, amd adds that 


clamped as indicated, resist 


any tendency of the side walls to move 


In modern usage clamps are 


disearded and cushion and solid tires are 
solidly vwleanized to standard rims. The 
comparatively long flange which the pat- 
ent drawings illustrate has been very 


ljy shortened im commercial 


use, and is relied upon not so much for 
restraining the-side walls of the tire as 
for protecting the juncture of tire and 
rim from physical injury. 

Practical experience in extensive com- 
use disclosed by the evidence 
shows that Overman made a_ valuable 
contribution to the art. The prior art 
does not disclose in combination the ele- 
ments which in cooperation produce the 
added durability of the Overman cushion 


essential elements of his in- 


vention are the side walls converging 
steeply toward the tread on substantially 
straight lines and the triangular longi- 
tudinal opening having its base in the 
flange-emgaged portion of the tire, which 
is separated from the tread by a deep 
nose portion. 
in the surface of the tread gives addi- 
tional lateral flexibility to the tire, and 
the tramsverse openings 


The longitudinal groove 


in the tread 
in reissue patent No. 13625 


give additional longitudinal flexibility, 


refinements are in no sense 


{essential features of the invention. They 
mere 
within the range of mechanical skill, 
fully kmown and understood to the art 
at the time of Overman’s invention. 
cushion tire as serviceable and durable 
as the Overman cushion tire was known 


mechanical improvements 
No 


his invention. This was the 


rjor to 

cdlelusion of very large~ users of auto- 
mobile trucks. 

entitled to a liberality of interpretation 


claims to have overcome these defects by| sufficiently broad to protect the subject 
designing his tire so that “all its features| matter of the invention, 


combine to control these flange-free side| which lies in the form of the tire body, 


walls and to compel them to do their|and not in the methcd of its attachment 
work as far as possible by endwise—that] to the wheel. 


The claims are therefore 


the merit of 


Made Cushion Tire 
With Oval Core 


In 1917 the defendant was manufac- 
turing and selling a form of cushion 
tire which differed from the patented 
tire in that the longitudinal hollow core 
was Widely oval in form, extending well 
below the flange line toward the tread 


of the tire. 


The sides of the tire body 


were Curved inwardly from the flange 
line and rounded outwardly at the tread. 
This construction was unsatisfactory and 
under usage on trucks soon deteriorated 
because of creases and folds developed 


in operation adjacent to the hollow core. | 


In 1923 the defendant ‘produced its 


pneumatic cushion tire. 


Here the hollow 


core is still oval in form —but moved up- 
wardly toward the flange and away from 


the tread 


, the curves in the side walls 


of the tire body being very much re- 


duced. 


In 1927 the defendant produced 
rpneumatic cushion tire. 
\cept for a very slight curve immediately | 
| The same three patents constitute part| below the flange, and a very slight curve | 


Ex- 


|of the prior art as presented here, and|immediat+ly above the tread, the side 
{the effort of the plaintiff has been to|walls are straight and steeply inclined, 


| convince the court that their disclosures, | as in_ the patented device. 
| when properly considered, should not lead|core isan elongated oval, in form 
like a bullet, with 


|to such result. 


shape 


The hollow 


its point or 


| As no decision of the Supreme Court|#PeX well above and directly over the 


lor 0 
Sixth Circuit has been cited directly con- 
|trary to those of the seventh circuit, 
'and as the latter were rendered on what 
| I understand to be substantiaily the same 
| evidence of iack of invention, which can| 
be found in the record before me, to-wit, 
the disclosures of said three patents, || 
gard myself bound to follow them. 

Such was the view of this court in a 
similar situation which arose in Thom- 
| son-Houston Elec. Co. v. Holland, 143 
| Fed. 903. At the hearing plaintiff relied 
upon claims Nos. 1, 5 to 7, inclusive, 9 
to 14, inclusive, 17, 18, and 21 to 24, in- 
|clusive. Except Nos. 3 and 9, those were 
| the same claims relied upon in the forme: 


| 


| re 


distinction between claims 3 and 9 and/| 
| the other claims relied on, and following 
| the view of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
|of the Seventh Circuit, all said claims 





f the Circuit Court of Appeals of the|°¢"ter of the tread. 


of the 


This development 


defendant’s commercial tire 


|clearly discloses the embodiment of the | 
| plaintiff’s 


invention im the Goodyear 


pneumatic cushion tire of 1923 and the 


Goodyear 
of 1927. 
True 


the defendant’s 
longitudi. 
ding sides in place of the strictly tri- 
angular form of the patent in suit. 
chanically the two forms are equivalent, | 


superpneumatic cushion tire 


J tires have a 
ial opening with slightly curv- 


Me- 


and Produce the same result, and this 
difference in form is not sufficient to 


avoid 
conclude 


infringement. 


g It is enough to 
that claims 6 and 10 of patent 


No. 1092078 are clearly infringed, Th 


e Sar validity and infringement of other ¢ 
in. 22 F. (2d) 938, 95, wherein certain| litigation. I can see no reason for any| are nes adjudicated. 


No. 13626 ' find no patentable improve~. | 
upon the claims 


ment 
1092078. 


verse openings in the tread may improve | 


e 
laims 
In _ reissue patent 


As already indicated, trans- 


|now relied on are held invalid’ for lack|the Overman tire but there was no in- 
The court has considered the testi-j| of invention and the complaint dismissed| vention 

meny and the plaintiff’s brief, and has|for want of equity at plaintiff’s costs. | flexibility. 
* 


in thus providing additional 





and | 


of patent No. | 


George H. Bowman Co. 
30, 1929. 


_ Patents 
‘Patents—Construction of Claims—Broad Claim— 
Where practical ex perience in extensive commercial use shows that patent 
* maade valuable contribution to the art and no device as serviceable and dur- 
able was known prior to this invention, the claims are entitled to | 
of interpretation sufficiently broad to protect the invention.—Overman Cush- 
ion Tire Rubber Co. v. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (D. C., S. D. N. Y.)— 


rality 


Patents—Cushion Tires for Vehicles Infringed— 

Patent 1092078 to Overman for cushion tires for vehicles valid and in- 
fringed; patent re. 13626 to Overman for cushion tires for vehicles not pat- 
entable over patent 1092078—Overman Cushion Tire Rubber Co. v. Goodyear 
Tire & RubberCo. (D.C.,S.D.N. Y.)—IV U.S. Daily 1818, Sept. 30, 1929. 


Patents—Estoppel—Prior Adjudication— 

Where patent in suit has been held void by another Circuit Court of 
Appeals against another defendant, and all the evidence in the prior cases 
is not now before this court, but the prior patents there held anticipatory 
are here, the prior decisions will be followed althoug’ 
appear at trial here and there is additional testimony for plaintiff; additional 
claims here relied on will fall with the other claims.—Mantle 
(D. C., N. D. Ohio.)—IV U. S. Daily 1818, Sept. 


defendant does not 


Lamp Co. v. 


Patents—Heat Insulated Receptacles Void— 
Patent 1435199 to Blair for heat insulated receptacles of the non-vacuum 


type claims 1,3 to 7, 9 to 14, 17, 18 and 21 to 24 void—Mantle Lamp Co. v. 


George H. Bowman Co. 
||] 30, 1929. 





(First Asst. Comr. Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily 1818, Sept. 





(D. C., N. D. Ohio.)—IV U. S. Daily 1818, Sept. 


Trade Marks 


Trade Marks—Opposition—Similarity of Marks— 

When the office is satisfied confusion in trade would be quite probable, 
opposition should be sustained although another similar mark has been regis- 
tered which “clearly should not have been granted without a contest between 
the application of petitioner and that of the registrant.”—American Tobacco 
Co. v. Materezzo. 
30, 1929. 







Powers of Municipalities Are Involved 
InCases Pending Before Supreme Court 


Number of Appeals on Docket Involve Validity of Ordi- 
nances and Contractual Obligations 





Municipal administration and regula- 
tiom are involved in a number of cases 
which appear on the docket for consid- 
eration of the Supreme Court of the 
United States at the coming term. The 
majority of these cases involve the va- 
lidity of various city ordinances. The 
remainder deal with the business rela- 
tions of cities with individuals. 

Zoning ordinances, blinds for soft- | 
drink establishments, the number of gas 
wells to be drilled in one city block, a | 
tax levied to defray the expenses of lay- 
ing concrete sidewalks, a contract be- 
tween a city and a construction company 
pertaining to street paving, section 13 
(d) of the traffic laws of the District of 
Colunrbia punishing persons for driving 





automobiles after their permit has been 
revoked and its effect on a resident of 
Virginia, the refusal of the city of Cin- 
cinnati to allow garbage to be carried 
through the streets, and. condemnation 
proceedings by a village are some of the 
problems presented im the cases which 
the court will be called upon to consider. 

The court has not yet acted upon the 
jurisdictional statements or the petitions 
for writs of certiorari filed in these cases. 


Right to Restrict Size 
OF Building on Lot 


The “@rea” provisions of Ordinance No. 
922, of the city of. Baltimore, providing 
that the buildings in certain designated 
districts shall not occupy over a certain 
percentage of the total area of the lot, 
will be reviewed by the court, should it 
find probable jurisdiction over the appeal 
in the case of the Greenway Apartment 
Co. v. Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the Diocese of Maryland, 
No. 40. 


The appellant in this case sought to 

;}erect an apartment house covering the 
entire building lot. A building permit 
was refused, on the ground that such 
site was within a district, under the zon- 
ing ordinance, which prohibited such use 
of the entire lot. Consideration of the 
jurisdictional statement in this case has 
been postponed pending a hearing on the 
merits. ; 
_ The constitutionality of another zon- 
img ordinance is questioned in the case 
of McDonald et al. v. State, ex rel. Dema 
Realty Co. No. 102, on petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana. 


The petition alleges that an ordinance 
of New Orleans provides that an area 
Six squares in length and two squares in 
width shaJl be set aside for residential 
purposes in which the operation of all 
| businesses shall be barred. Business al- 
ready in operation in that district is 
Given one year by the ordinance within 
| which to liquidate. 

The petitioner has operated a grocery 
store in the district for 33 years. He 
claims that the provision requiring him 
to liquidate within one year is unconsti- 
tutional. 

Should the court grant the petition for 
a writ of certiorari in the case of Ramsey 
et al. y. City of Oxford, No. 166, it will 
be asked to determine the constitutional- 
ity of Ordinance No. 512 of the city of 
Oxford, Kans. 

This ordinance attempts to limit the 
number of gas wells to be drilled within 
any block in the city, and provides for 
a system of distribution of the amount 
received for such oil among the other 
| Property owners within that block. 
| Validity Is in Question 
Of Tax for City Paving 

The court has also been asked to re- 
view the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana, in the case of Judice Co., 
| Inc., v. Village of Scott, No. 187. 
| This case involves the validity of a 
| tax levied for paving the: sidewalks of 
| the village. The petitioners contend that 


| the tax is a special or local assessment 
| and not an ordinary tax, and that notice 








| amd hearing are necessary to render 
such a tax valid. 

According to the jurisdictional state- 
ment filed in the case of Allen & Reed, 
Inc.,.v. Presbrey et al., No. 206, a re- 

view is sought of the decision of the 

Superior Court of the State of Rhode 

| Island for the Counties of Providence 
and Bristol. 

The litigation arises out of the appel- 

; lant’s contention that paragraphs 33 (a), 

34(a), 34(b), and 43(a) of Section 1 

of Chapter 418 of the Ordinances of the 

City of Providence, is unconstitutional. 

This ordinance provides a 60-minute 





parking restriction on certain streets of 
that city, and the appellants, being prop- 
erty owners abutting such streets, main- 
tain that such permission for parking 
deprives them of their property with- 
out due process of law. 

The petition in the case of City of 
Gainesville v. Brown-Crummer Invest- 
ment Co. et al., No. 210, involves a con- 
struction contract which the city entered 
into for paving certain streets. 

The city had entered into a contract 
with a construction company, the peti- 
tion states, and had drawn warrants in 
favor of the company prior to the com- 
pletion of the work. The company had 
assigned its interest to an individual o 
sold the warrants to an investment com- 
pany. The company having failed to 
complete the work, the city sought to 
recover the difference between the value 
of the work completed and the warrants 
issued. 


Driving of Automobile 
After License Is Revoked 


Section 13(d) of the Traffic Act of 
the District of Columbia is involved in 
the case of District of Columbia v. Fred, 
ete., No. 229, on petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia. 

This section provides for a fine or 
imprisonment, or both, for anyone 
found operating a motor vehicle in the 
District of Columbia after his or her 
permit to so operate has been revoked. 
The petitioner’s permit to operate in the 
District had been revoked. Having later 
become a resident of Virginia, he se- 
cured a Virginia permit and had his car 
registered in that commonwealth. While 
driving in the District of Columbia he 
was arrested and charged with a viola- 
tion of section 13(d). 

The petition in the case of Marrs et al. 
v. City of Oxford et al, No. 234, raises 
the same question as is presented in No. 
166, as to the constitutionality of Ordi- 
nance No. 512, of the City of Oxford, 
Kansas, pertaining to the limitation of 
the number of gas wells within each city 
—_ and a division of the profits of that 
well. 

The court will be asked to determine 
whether the City of Cincinnati has the 
right to issue a permit to a person to 
transport gafbage through the streets of 
that city and thus to prevent him from 
carrying out his contract with certain 
hotels for such removal. This question 
arises in two cases entitled: State of 
Ohio, ex rel. Moock v. City of Cincin- 
nati et al, No. 264, and Moock v. City 
of Cincinnati, et al., No. 265. 

The city had entered into an agre2- 
ment with the Union Reduction Co. for 
the removal of the garbage, the brief 
states, and one of the provisions of the 
contract was that the city would strive 
to prevent anyone else from collecting 
the garbage. The petitioner argues that 
such a compact on the part of the city 
is unconstitutional in that it deprives 
him of his right to contract. 

City’s Right to Supply 
Water to Residents 

The petition in the case of Southern 
California Utilities, Inc. v. City of Hunt- 
ington Park et al., No. 331, states that 
the question involved in that case is 
whether “a city, acting in its proprietary 
capacity, is excluded from laying pipes 
in public thoroughfares for the purpose 
of supplying water to its inhabitants for 
domestic and irrigation purposes in com- 
petition with a privately owned public 
utility using such thoroughfares under 
authority of a franchise, the grantor of 
which at the time of the grant was not 
empowered to engage in such business.” 

The court is also asked to take juris- 
diction over the appeal in the case of 
Dianish et.al. v. Village of Broadview, 
No. 8438, to review the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois. 

This litigation arises out of the at- 
tempt by the appellee to condemn cer- 
tain property belonging to the appellants, 
for the purpose of widening, deepening 
and straightening the channel of Addi- 
son Creek, a natural. drainage, most of 
which lies north and west of the village 
of Broadview. 

The next articles of this series 
presenting uccording to subject mat- 
ter the cases on the docket of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
will summarize those cases involv- 
ing the validity and application of 
State statutes ‘and regulation of 
business by. State administrative 
agencies. 
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Demands for American-made products 
continue to come in from practically 
every country, according to the weekly 
review of world opportunities for trade, 
just made pte by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

India is inquiring for American elec- 
trical toys; The Netherlands want boiler 
grates; Scotland is interested in golf club 
heads, and South Africa wants brushes. 

The numbers prefixed to the trade op- 
portunities listed refer to confidential in- 
formation regarding the particular in- 
quiries which is mailed -to the district 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce at the same time these 
releases are mailed to the press. To ob- 
tain the confidential information it is nec- 
essary only for American exporters to 
apply to the nearest office of the Bureau, 
giving the number or numbers of the in- 
quiries in which they are interested. 

Detailed information on the world sales 
openings announced by the Department 
is available to firms and individuals upon 
application to any district or cooperative 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce centrally located 
throughout the United States. The num- 
bers given refer to the files of this in- 
formation. Inquiries for purchase of 
goods are designated by the notation (p) 
and proposals to act as agents for sale of 
goods abroad by the notation (a). 


The Department’s list follows in full 
text: 

Agricultural Implements: 

Barrows, tubular steel, for handling 
coal, coke and pig iron, 41127, Glasgow, 
Scotland (a and p); poultry appliances 
and novelties, all kinds, 41126, Glasgow, 
Scotland (a and p); . 
Automotive Products: 

Automobile accessories, 
treal, Canada (a); 41133, Wellington, New 
Zealand (a); automobile body accesso- 
ries, 41072, Milan, Italy (a and p); auto- 
mobiles, 41129, Teheran, Persia (a); 
belts, fan, 41082, Copenhagen, Denmark 
(a). 

Chemicals: Y 

Disinfectants, insecticides, extermina- 
tors, sanitation chemicals and cleaning 
compounds, 41022, Athens, Greece (a); 
effervescing powders and bicarbonate 
of soda in jars, glass jars and barrels, 
41063, St. Michael’s, Azores (a); 
matches, book, 41142, Bremen, Germany 
(p); paints; 41129, Teheran, Persia (a); 
polish, automobile, 41130, Turin, Italy 
(a and p); polishes, 
boiler compounds, 41132, 
Czechoslovakia (a and p). 


Bratislava, 


Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: | 


Medicines, prepared, and toilet prepa- 
ations, 41129, Teheran, Persia (a); toi- 
let preparations, such as tooth pastes, 
face powders, and face creams, 41094, 
Pretoria, South Africa (a and p). 
Electrical Appliances: 

Bicycle jamps with dynamos, 41032, 
Copenhagen, Denmark (a); _ brushes, 
grooming, electrical, 
England (a); electrotechnical novelties, 
41033, Prague, . Czechoslovakia (a); 
flash lights, 41032, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark (a); generators, electric, 41077, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands (a or 
household electrical appliances, 41025, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); 41035, 
Berlin, Germany (a); 41133, Wellington, 
New Zealand (a); household fixtures and 
wiring supplies, 41027, Regina, Canada 
(a); lighting plants and wiring supplies, 
41023, Funchal, Madeira (a and p); mas- 
sage, machines, electric, 41023, Funchal, 


Madeira (a and p); motors, electrical, | 


small, 41038, Prague, Czechoslovakia 
(a); phonograph motors, electromagnetic 
pick ups, and power amplifiers, 41098, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (p); radio sets, 


tubes and batteries, 41025, Buenos Aires, | 


Argentina (a); radio and phonograph, 
combines, electric, 41024, Wellington, 
New Zealand (a and p); ranges, house- 


hold, 41030, Johannesburg, South Africa | 


(a); refrigerators, electric, 41031, Ber- 
lin, Germany- (a); refrigerators, elec- 
trical, low-priced, 41034, Liverpool, Eng- 
land (a); sterilizing apparatus for hos- 
pitals and physicians, 41134, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia (a and p); toasters, elec- 
tric, 41026, Vancouver, Canada (a); toys, 
electrical, 41091, Karachi, India (p); 
vacuum cleaners and other apparatus for 
cleaning railway cars, 41022, ‘Athens, 
Greece (a); wire, enameled, electric, 
41029, Copenhagen, Denmark (a or p); 
wiring devices, flexible and rigid con- 
duits, and high tension porcelain fittings, 
41028, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a). 

Feedstuffs: 

Cottonseed cakes. and meal, peanut 
cakes and meal, rice bran, and rice pol- 
ishes, 41059, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
cottonseed and linseed cakes, 41044, Liv- 
erpool, England (a); hominy feed, 41056, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); linseed meal, 
41051, Port of Spain, Trinidad (a). 
Foodstuffs: j 

Baking powder, and pudding powders, 
41063, St. Michael’s, Azores (a); canned 
asparagus, corned beef, fruit, lobsters, 
pilchards, salmon, etc., 41058, Paris, 
France (a); canned asparagus, lobster, 
sardines and salmon, 41043, Copenhagen, 
Denmark (a); canned foods, 41062, Rot- 
terdam, Netherlands (a); canned fruit, 
41040, Dunelin, New Zealand (a); 
41041, Vienna, Austria (a); 
fruit, meat, and vegeables, 41055, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); canned fruit, meats, 
etc., 41054, London, England (a); canned 
fruit, salmon, other fish, pickles, sauces, 
corned beef, etc., 41038, Funchal, Ma- 
deira (a); canned fruit and soups, 41047, 
Wellington, New Zealand (a); canned 
fruit and vegetables, 41057, Elberfield, 
Germany (a); canned herring, meat and 
fish, pastes, salmon, oysters, prawns, 
meat extracts, pickles and sauces, 41063, 
St. Michael’s, Azores (a); canned sar- 
dines and mackerel, 41042, Cali, Colom. 
bia (a); casings, sausage, 41135, Dram- 
men, Norway (p); coffee essence, cacao 
raw material for chocolates, and cocoa 
butter, 41037, Taihoku, Japan (p); cof- 
fee and tea, 41060, Oran, Algeria (a); 
confectionery, 41063, St. Michael’s, 
Azores (a); confectionery (hard can- 
‘dies) in bottles and in bulk, 41039, 
Tientsin, China (a); cornstarch, 41048, 
Lisbon, Portugal (a); drinks, soft, 41061, 
Wellington, New Zealand (a); flour, 
41042, Cali, Colombia (a); flour, best 
grade, 41046, Tananarive, Madagascar 
(a and p); flour, wheat 41043, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark (a); fruit (apples), 
41186, Helsingfors, Finland (a); fruit 
(apples, oranges, and pears), 41049, 
Stockholm, Sweden (a); fruit, ‘dried, 
41040, Dunedin, New Zealand (a); fruit, 
dried (apple rings, quarters and waste, 
peaches, pears, prunes, apricots, and 
raisins) and apricot kernels, 41062, 
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Trade Marks © 


Foreign Demands for American Goods 
Are Listed by Department of Commerce 


41128, Mon- | 


automobile and | 


41034, Liverpool, | 


P); | 


canned | 





AILY 


Inquiries for Purchase or to Act as.Agents for Products 
Of United States Summarized | 


Rotterdam, Netherlands (a); fruit, dried 
(apples, apricots, pears, ‘prunes, and 
raisins, 41043, Copenhagen, Denmark 
(a); fruit, dried (apricots, pears, prunes, 
ring apples, and raisins), 41057,’ E 
berfield, Germany (a); fruit, dried (cur- 
rants, raisins, tamarinds, etc.), and fruit 
salts, 41063,, St. Michael’s, Azores (a); 
fruit, dried (prunes), 41050, Stockholm, 
Sweden (a); groceries, 41060, Oran, Al- 
geria (a); 41061, Wellington, New Zea- 
land (a); honey, extracted, 410638, St. 
Michael’s Azores (a); lard, 41042, Cali, 
Colombia (a); 41054, London, England 
(a); meats (beef, mutton, veal sausages, 
bacon, and ham), 41063, St. Michael’s, 
Azores (a); Oatmeal, rolled oats, and 
oat flakes, 41063, St. Michael’s, Azores 
(a); Oily comestible, 41060, Oran, Al- 
geria (a); Rice, Blue Rose, 41041, Vi- 
enna, Austria (a); 41062, Rotterdam, 
Netherlands (a); salt, table, 41063, St. 
Michael’s, Azores (a); seeds, farm and 
landscape gardening, 41045, Riga, Lat- 
via (a); sesame seed and oil, 41036, Ot- 
tawa, Canada (p); spices, 41062, Rotter- 
dam, Netherlands (a); spices, and curry 
powders, 41063, St. Michael’s, Azores 
(a); sugar, 41060, Oran, Algeria (a); 
sugar, lump, 41063, St. Michael’s, Azores 
(a); vegetables, dry (peas and beans), 
41062, Rotterdam, Netherlands (a); 
wheat, hard red winter, 41052, Zurich, 
Ewitzerland (a). 

Iron, Steel, Hardware: 


Aluminum ware, 41099, Wellington, 
New Zealand (a); aluminum and enam- 
eled, ware, 41067, Winnipeg, Canada (a); 
boiler grates, 41077, Amsterdam, Neth- 
erlands (a or p); cutlery, 41133, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand (a); hardware, build- 
ers’, 4112Q Teheran, Persia (a); hard- 
ware, household, 41099, Wellington, New 
| Zealand (a); 41128, Montreal, Canada 
(a); hardware specialties, 41067, Winni- 
peg, Canada (a); hardware and foundr: 
supplies, 41040, Dunedin, New Zealand 
(a); household appliances, 41025, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (a); household utensils, 
41100, Sete, France (a); packing spe- 
cialties, 41088, Lausanne, Switzerland 
(a and p); pipe, 41077, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands, (a or p); poultry leg bands, 
41126, Glasgow, Scotland (a and p); 
sandpaper, 41033, Prague, Czechoslovakia 
(a); sanitary receptacles (waste paper 
and refuse), 41022, Athens, Greece (a); 
steel bars and sheets, 41068, Maracaibo, 
Venezuela (a); tin’ plate for making 
boxes and.cans, 41069, Para, Brazil (a); 
tools, all kinds, 41077, Amsterdam, Neth- 
erlands (a or p); tools (hand saws, gim- 
lets, iron planes, band saws, screwdrivers, 
chisels, etc.), 41137, Hamburg, Germany 
| (p); wire, barbed, woven wire fencing, 
wire nails and staples, 41068, Maracaibo, 
Venezuela (a); wire rope, steel, 41077, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands( a or p). 
Leather: 

Patente leathers, fancy and cheap, 
41071, Makassar, Celebes (a and p); up- 
holstering leathers for automobile, 41072, 
Milan, Italy (a and p). 

Lumber and Products: 

Pitch pine timber, ‘sawn, 41070; Am= 
sterdam, Netherlands (a). 
Machinery: . 4 

Bakery machinery for production of 
passover bread, 41075, Johannesburg, 
South Africa (p); can sealing machines 
for cannery, 41074, Hamburg, Germany 
(a and p); coal-cutting. machines elec- 
trically driven, 41078, Glasgow, Scotland 
(p); cottonseed cooking fat manufac- 
turing machinery, 41073, Torreon, Mex- 
ico (p); cranes, hoisting machines, con- 
tractors’ machinery, steam boilers and 
engines, conveying machinery, lifts and 
elevators, 41077, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands (a or p); filter system, mechani- 
cal or chemical, 41080, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil (a); garter pad manufacturing 
machines, 41144, Sydney, Australia (p); 








| hosiery-knitting, and imitation: silk wind- 
ing machinery, 41124, Valparaiso, Chile 
(a and p); metal-working machinery 
and mining equipment, 41077, Amster- 
| dam, Netherlands (a or p); orange pre- 
paring, grading and packing machinery, 
41080, -Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); pleat- 
ing machine with automatic combina- 
tions, electrically operated, 41076, Lon- 
don, Canada (p); sewing machines, shoe- 
sole, 41079, Bilbao, Spain (a and: p); 
vacuum cleaning machines, 41022, Ath- 
ens, Greece (a). 

Minerals: ‘ 

Copper cylinders for carbonators f 
bottling works, 41141, Toronto, Cana 
(p); scrap metals (brass, bronze and 
copper). 41064, Paris, France (a and 
p); 41065, Lyon, France (a and p); 
41066, Paris, France (p). 

Motion Pictures: . 
Cinematograph supplies and equi 
ment,, 41140, Dresden, Germany  ( y 
motion pictures, 41138, Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti (a); 41139, Puerta Plata, Domini- 
can Republic (a); projection accessories, 
41097, Warsaw, Poland (a and p). 

Paper and Paper Goods: 

Printing machinery, such as _ auto- 
matic platen printing presses, stitching 
machinery and gilding presses, 41081, 
Milan, Italy (s a); wrapping paper, 
plain, flat and in reels; printing, writing 
and transparent paper; cardboard, paper 
board, etc.; and waxed cardboard food 
containers, 41101, Johannesburg, South 
Africa (a). 

Petroleum and Products: 

Lubricating oils and greases, automo- 
bile, 41132, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia 
(a and p). 

Railway Supplies: 

Passenger, post office, and baggage 
cars, and other rolling stock, 41125, Sa. 
loniki, Greece (a); railway materials, 
41077, Amsterdam, Netherlands (a or p), - 
Rubber Goods: 

Automobile top material, rubberized; 
41072, Milan, Italy (a and p); boots and 
shoes, rubber, 41131, Milan, Italy (a and 
p); druggists’ rubber sundries, 41100, 
Sete, France (a); galoshes, low priced, 
men’s and women’s, 41082, Chemnitz, 
Germany (a); sporting goods (boxing, 
basketball, football, tennis, and swim- 
ming), rubber, 41084, Buenos Aires, Ar; 
gentina (a or p): tennis shoes and balls, 
and other rubber sport goods, 41085, 
Florence, Haly (a and p); tire flaps, end- 


(Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 
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And Users Included 
_ In Taxpayers’ List 








Names Submitted by Senator 
Walsh With Requeést for 
Information in Regard to 
Income Returns 





Senator Smoot (Rep.). of Utah, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
has just made public an additional list of 
taxpayers regarding whom the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury will be called upon 

e submit income tax information in ac- 
cordanee with a Senate resolution ¢S. 
Res. 108). Information was requested 
by Senator Walsh (Dem), of Massachu- 
setts, a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 


Majority members of the Finance Com- 
mittee met Sept. 27 to discuss the sub- 
mission of a list of taxpayers to the De- 
partment of the Treasury. Senator Smoot 
was authorized to send such ndmes as he 
deems necessary. 

The list of Senator Walsh follows in 
full text: 

Sawyer-Goodman Lumber Co., Marinette; 
B. Heinemann Lumber Co., Wausau; Holt 
Lumber Co., Oconto; and Oconto Lumber 
Co., Oconto, Wis. ’ 

Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron Mountain; 


Cummer Diggins Co., Cadillac, and Knee- | 


land-Bigelow Co., Bay City, Mich. 

Frost Lumber Industries, Inc., 
port; Louisiana Central Lumber Co., Clarks 
and Standard; Tremont Lumber Co., 
Rochelle, and Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, La. 

Adams-Banks Lumber Co., Morton, Mass. 
Eastman-Gardiner & Co., Laurel; Gil- 
christ-Gordney Co,, Laurel; Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., Lumberton and Kiln, and 
Wausau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss. 
Anderson Lumber Corp., Marion, and Black 
River Cypress Co., Gable, S. C. 


Angelina County Lumber Co., Keltys, 
e: Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex 
vamp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va. 


Kau) Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa; W. F. Smith 


Lumber Co., Chapman;, and Dierks Lumber | 


& Coal Co., Dierka, Ala. 


Southern Lumber Co., Warren; Crossett, | 
Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark. | 
Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co., Century; | 


Brooks-Scanlon Corp., Eastport, and Putnam 
Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla. Lyon Lum- 
ber Co., Garyville, and F. 
Cypress Co., Patterson, La. 
-ber Co., Laurel, Miss. 

Horse Shoe Lumber Co., River Falls, and 
Jackson Lumber Co., Lockhart, Ala. E. E. 
Jackson Lumber Co. (Ridewood, Ala.), 
Baltimore, Md. Pioneer Lumber Co., Elrod, 
Ala. Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkansas, 
Warren, Ark. Caddo River Lumber Co. 
(Glenwood, Rosboro and Maudlin, Ark.), 
Kansas City, Mo. Fordyce Lumber Co., 
Fordyce, Ark. 

Cummer Cypress Co. (Lacoochee, Fla.), 
Jacksonville; Wilson Cypress Co., Palatka, 
and Weis Patterson Lumber Co.,. Pensacola, 
Fla. Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards, Inc., Oak- 
dale, La. McCarroll Lumber Co., Pensa- 
cola, Fla. Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, La. 

& Mfg. Co., 


Foster Creek Lumber 
River Valley Lumber 


Marathon Lum. 


Stephenson; Pearl 
Co., Canton and Pelahatchee, and Virgin 
Pine» Lumber Co., Piave, Miss. Big Salke- 
hatchie Cypress Co., Varnville, S.C. Little 

iver Lumber Co., Townsend, Tenn. Bissell 
Wumber Co., Ladysmith, and C. C, Collins 
Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 

Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa; 
Dibert-Stark & Brown Cypress Co., Ltd., 
Donner; Lutcher-Moore Cypress Lumber 
Co., -Lutcher; Natalbarry. Lumber Co., 
Hammond, and. Industrial Lumber _Co., 
Elizabeth,-La. Eagle Lumber Co., Eagle 
Mills; Halpin Neinege Lumber Co., Hot 
Springs, and Union Saw Mill Co., Hutley, 

rk 


C. & R. Lumber. Co., Bladgett; Central 
Lumber Co., Brookhaven; J. J. Newman 
Lumber. Co., Brookhaven; Robinson Land & 
Lumber Co., Brookhaven; Finkbine Lumber 
Co., Jackson; Appolonia Lumber Co., 
Pelatachie; Goodyear Yellow Pine Co., 
Picayune; Rosa Lumber Co., Picayune, and 
Bollinger Franklin Lumber Co., Zama, Miss. 

Carteret Lumber Co., Beaufort; Butler 
Lumber Co., Boardman; Goldsboro Lumber 
Co., Dover; Jackson Bros. Cé., Fayette- 
ville; Deep River Lumber Co., Gulf; Mayor 
& Loomis Co., Hertford; Hyde County Land 
& Lumber Co., Swan Quarter, and Hilton 
Lumber Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Southern Pine Lumber Co., Texarkana; 
Foster Lumber Co., Fostoria; Trinity 
County Lumber Co., Groveton; West Lum- 
ber Co., Houston; San Augustine Lumber 
Co., Keltys; Carter Kelly. Lumber Co., 
Manning, and Roek Creek Lumber Co., 
Trinity, Tex. : 

Alexandria Lumber Co., Ltd., Alco; Bowie 
Lumber Co., New Orleans; Davis Bros. 

mber Co., Ltd., Ansley; Germain & Boyd 

mber Co. (Lansing, Mich.), Atlanta; 
Dubach Mill Co., Dubach; Peavy Byrnes 
Lumber Co., Shreveport; Wyatt Lumber 
Co., Gandy; Good Pine Lumber Co., Good 
Pine; Tall Timber Lumber Co., Good Pine; 
Louisiana Cypress Lumber Co., Harvey; 
Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Co., Jeane- 
rette; Vernon Parish Lumber Co., Kurth- 
wood; Crowell & Spence Lumber Co., Long- 
leaf; Meridian Lumber Co., Meridian; Rud- 
dock Orleans Cypress Co., New Orleans, 
and Trout Creek Lumber Co. of Louisiana, 
Inc., Trout, La. 

Standard Lumber Co., Alton; Bagdad 
Land & Lumber Co., Bagdad; Graves Bros. 
€o., Carrabelle; J. Roy Arnold Co., Grove- 
land; Burton Swartz Cypress Co., Water- 
town, and East Coast Lumber Co., Water- 
town, Fla. Dunlevie Lumber Co., Allen- 
hurst, Ga, Southern Lumber Co., Warren, 


Ark, 

Pot Latch Lumber Co., Pot Latch; Clear 
Water Timber Co., Lewiston; Humbert 
Lumber Co., Sand Point; Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, and Boise- 
Payette Lumber Co., Boise, Idaho. 

Cloquet Lumber Co., Cloquet; Northern 
Lumber Co., Cloquet; Johnson-Wentworth 
Lumber Co., Cloquet; Wood Conversion 
Co., Cloquet; Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet, 
and Chippewa Lumber & Boom Co., St. 


1, Minn, 

Veyerhaeuser, Timber Co., Tacoma; 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Snoqualmie 
Falls; Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., 


Everett; Clemons Logging Co.. Tacoma, and 
Joseph A. Irving, Everett, Wash. 

F. E. ‘Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul; 
Weyerhaeuser, Cloquet. and Charles Weyer- 
haeuser, St. Paul, Minn. John Weyer- 
haeuser, Tacoma, and Mark Reed, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Army Orders 


1st Lt. Roland S. Henderson, Inf., from 
Fort Thomas, Ky., to Fort McClellan, Ala. 

Maj. George W. Maddox, Inf., retired for 
physical disability. 

“apt. Frank L, Reagan, Inf., retired for 
physical disability, — ; 

£ol, Pearle A. Davis, G. S. C., relieved 
from duty at Washington, PD. C., and will 
proceed to his home. 5 

2d Lt. John Gordon Fowler, A, C, Res., 
to duty at Selfridge Field, Mich. 

1st Lt. Robert Coffin Hilldale, A, C, Res., 
to duty at Washington, D. C.. 

Col. Ernest Kent Coulter, Q. M. C. Res., 
to duty at Washington, D. C. 

1st Lt. George Potts Kinnard, M. C, Res., 
to duty at Brooks Field, Tex. 

Col. Henry Benton Havely, Inf. Res., to 
duty at Washington. D. C. 

Capts Charles B. Dunphy, ,par. 21, 8. 0. 
olf amended to assign him to Fort Sill, 

a, 
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Research Conducted on Methods 
Of Producing and Marketing Meat | Higher Costs of Agriculture 





Factors Affecting Quality Are Studied as Basis for 
System of Grading Products 





Topic 1—Industry: Food and Food Products 





By C. V. Whalin 
In Charge, Livestock, Meats and Wool 
Division, Bureau, of Agricultural 
Economics. 


HE prime function of this division, 
7 since its inception as a part of the 
old Bureau of Markets in 1915, has 
been to furnish market and other eco- 
nomic information, and to furnish serv- 
ice, primarily to livestock producers 
and generally to all branches of the 
livestock, meat, and wool industries. 
Its activities are inseparably linked 
with the Nation’s meat food supply 
and extend to all industrial ‘agencies 
and operations involved in the market- 
ing and distribution of livestock and 
livestock products, from producer to 
consumer. No industry can sycceed 
permanently without comprehensive, 
reliablé, and unbiased market and 
other economic information affecting 
it. The livestock, meat and wool indus- 
tries are no exceptions. 
* 


The key note of the work of the 
division is beneficial service. All ef- 
forts are directed toward that : objec- 
tive. The chief means is to make 
available comprehensive, economic in- 
formation, which is helpful to pro- 


| ducers in planning their production 


and marketing programs (in. shaping 
their production and marketing efforts 
.to meet consumptive demand), and to 
distributors in enabling them to effect 
& more efficient and economical dis- 
tribution of livestock products. More- 
over, services rendered to the meat 
and wool industries contribute mate- 
rially to the welfare of the livestock 
industry. 


In supplying this information, special . 


attention is given not only to the char- 
acter and distribution of supplies and 
their movements, but to the economic 
factors prevailing in the channels of 
trade that have a direct and vital bear- 
ing on the welfare, of the livestock 
industry. The need for this is appar- 
ent if the products of the farm, ranch, 
and feed lot are to move into commerce 
in an orderly and effieient manner. 
* * * 


THE division operates in three major 
fields of activity: Research, service, 
‘and educational, 

Research activities include specific as 
well as broad economic studies involv- 
ing the collection, analysis, and inter- 
pretation of facts regarding supply, 
demand, price trends, quality, and com- 
petition. Results of these studies. are 
designed to keep producers, the trade, 
and consumers advise regarding true 
conditions, and especially regarding 
rapidly changing economic and mar- 
keting conditions, methods and prac- 
tices. 

* * * 

Careful technical investigations are 
made leading to the completion and 
promulgation of uniform standard mar- 
ket classes and grades for the various 
kinds of meat-producing animals; for 
their carcasses; for various meat prod- 
ucts and meat food products; for wool 
and mohair; and for hides and skins. 
The division is constantly checking the 
various methods and practices used in 
the marketing of livestock and live- 
stock products, from producer to con- 
sumer, in order to keep all concerned 
advised regarding new developments. 
‘ Intensive technological studies are 
now being conducted to determine the 


factors that constitute the quality of “ 


meat in order to arrive at a true basis 
of values for livestock and meats. Such 
-studies are also fundamental to a cor- 
rect determination of the factors that 
should enter into grade standards for 
livestock and meats.. Much informa- 
tion for this purpose is derived from 
a nation-wide. research project now 
being conducted by several bureaus of 
the Department of Agriculture and 
many State experiment stations, the 
immediate purpose of which is to de- 
termine the factors that make quality 
and palatability of meat. 


ERVICE activities consist of = na- 
tion-wide daily market news serv- 
ice on livestock, meats’ and wool; a 
meat grading service and a special 
beef grading and stamping service. 
Under this latter service. when re- 
auested by packer, distributor or 
dealer, an official experienced grader 
determines the grade of a given piece 
of beef and indelibly stamps the grade 
name on the carcass or cu* in such a 
way that any one, an‘ particularly the 
housewife, may recognize at once the 
quality of meat for sale or purchased. 
Educational activities include lec- 
tures and practical demonstrations be- 
fore farm and livestoc]: groups largely 
in cooperation with the various State 
extension services and before instruc- 
tors in agricultural education. The 
purpose is to convey to them, in as 
effective manner as possible, ‘this mar- 
keting and other economic information 
_regarding livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts and methods of using it.. Educa- 
tional services are extended to farm- 
ers and organized trade groups by 
means of educational exhibits featur- 
ing the division’s findings and services. 





Such activities are in evidence largely 
at international and national livestock 
expositions and shows, at State fairs, 
and at trade conventions, when it is 
apparent that such activities will tend 
to promote the general welfare of the 
livestock, meat, and wool industries. 
‘ ae * ae 


Research in_ standardization has 
opened a field of investigation that is 
almost inexhaustible in its technolog- 
ical and scientific possibilities looking 
to the ultimate refinement and exacti- 
tude of grades for quality. Sufficient 
facts have been collected to serve im- 
mediate practical purposes in the es- 
tablishment and trade use of uniform 
standards in the marketing of livestock 
and meats, and to guide growers and 
finishers in producing the quality most 
desired by the consuming public. 


Such standards are used primarily 
as a uniform basis for reporting the 
livestock and meat markets but are 
available for use in trade transactions. 
They are also designed to provide the 
producer of livestuck with a reliable 
yardstick for correctly measuring, in- 
terpreting, and supplying consumer de- 
mand instead of producing at random 
and taking a chance on the market, 
as was once the custom and as is too 
often practiced by uninformed growers 
today. 

Stardards provide a common lan- 
guage between consumer and producer 
by which the consumer can signify his 
preference to the producer. Uniform 
standard market classes and grades 
for livestock and livestock products, 
when “horoughly understood and : ‘el- 
ligently used, undoubtedly will place 
production and marketing on their true 
economic bases, and take much of the 
uncertainty and disappointment out of 
these industries, fror: farm to table. 

* ” * 
THE collection, analysis, and inter- 
pretation of economic information 
regarding supply, distribution, demand, 
price trends, methods, and practices, 


collected largely through the medium . 
of the market news service, the broad - 


surveys, and other sources of reliable 
character constitute one of the major 
lines of research work. : 

The results of these studies are pre- 
sented to the public in the form of 
bulletins, special reports, and semi- 
annual outlook reports on cattle, hogs 
and sheep and in reviews. and radio 
farn/talks dealing with various phases 
of the livestock, meat, and wool situ- 
ations. This information helps pro- 
ducers when making adjustments in 
their production and marketing pro- 
grams and enables distributors to ef- 
fect more efficient and economical dis- 
tribution of product. Consumers also 
may use it to get a reliable picture of 
their meat supply. 

. * * ca 

Among the specific studies being 
conducted are (1) the factors affecting 
the price of hogs, (2) the demand for 
pork products, and (3) the relation- 
ships between variations in’ wholesale 
and retail prices of meats and vari- 
ations in prices of cattle, hogs, and 
sheep ‘at central markets. 

In connection with studies of the 
changes in the methods and practices 
of marketing, the economic aspects of 
the problem of direct marketing’ is 
receiving special attention together 
with the influence the practice will 
probably have on the utility of central 
markets as price-making institutions. 

cod a ox 


REMABLE m&rket news has become 
a necessity ‘for. practically every 
one, and not least of them is the food 
producer—the farmer. He, too, must 
keep accurately informed regarding 
supply, demand, trade conditions, prices 
and price trends in. the markets for 
his products, if he is to obtain ade- 
quate return for his efforts. 

The national livestock, meat, and 
wool market news service conducted 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics primarily for the farmer and 
stockman; is probably not paralleled 
by a similar service in the world. 
Headquarters for this service are in 
Washington. Branch offices are located 
in 24 livestock markets, in 8 major 
meat consuming centers, and in the 
leading wool-market centers of the 
country. The organization extends 
from Boston to San Francisco and from~ 


. St. Paul to Ft. Worth. 
~ * * 


Only carefully trained market re- 
porters, with a background of years 
of experience in the commodities in- 
volved, are entrusted with positions of 
responsibility. Their reports must be 
reliable and unbiased. 

Approximately 10,000 miles of leased 
wire permit prompt and accurate ex- 
change of essential market informa- 
tion throughout the country. Every 
practicable means of dissemination is 
employed, including the telephone, tele- 
graph, bulletin boards, ticker- services, 
the facilities of the press associations, 
and the radio. Approximately 100 
broadcasting stations make the infor- 
mation available to practically every 
farm home in the country. 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and bureaus irrespective of 


their place in the administrative organization, 


The tenth article, to be 


printed in the issue of Oct. 1, also will deal with “Food and Food Products” 
and is contributed by Wells A. Sherman, Specialist in Charge of the Fruit 
and Vegetable Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of 


Agriculture. 


puis vast organization has never been studied in detail as one piece of adminfs- 
trative mechanism. No comprehensive effort has been made to list its multi- 
farious activities or to group them in such a way as to present a clear picture 


of what the Government is doing. 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, President of the United States, 1909-1913. 





[HE people of the United States are not jealous of the amount their Government 
costs, if they are sure they get what oe need and desire for the outlay, that 


the money is bei 
applied with good 


spent for objects whic 
usiness sense and management. 


they approve, and that it is being 


—WOODROW WILSON, President of the United States, 1913-1921. 





MAKING a daily topical survey of all the bureaus of the National Government, 
grouping related activities, is a work which will enable our citizens to under- 
stand and use the fine facilities the Congress provides for them. Such a survey 
will be useful to schools, colleges, business and professions here and abroad, 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, President of the United States, 1923-1929, 
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Tariff Offers.No Aid 


To Farmer, Is View 
Of Senator Robinson 


Supplies 


Rates, He Asserts 


Repeal of the ftexible provisions 
of the tariff act and defeat of the 
tariff bill pending in Congress, as 

| @ safeguard to public interests, are 
urged by Senator Robinson (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, minority leader in the 
Senate, in a radio address, recently 
broadcast over associated stations 
of, the National Broadcasting Co. 

‘Publication of the address was be- 
gun in the issue of Sept. 28. The 
full text concludes: 


The conclusion appears sound that 
farmers can not look to the tariff for 
prosperity. The net result, whether the 
law as finally passed incorporates the 
Senate Committee amendments, will be 
increased prices which all farmers must 
| pay for what they consume and do not 
produce, -far in excess of the benefits to 
producers. 


Benefits Overlooked 


The bill increases the rates of duty on 
many articles in common use and threat- 
ens embargos against the products of 
some of our principal foreign customers. 
So that it will not only oppress domestic 
consumers with unnecessarily high 

| prices, but it will also hamper and 
| diminish our foreign commerce. 

| The Tariff Commission investigated 
| the duty on butter from the standpoint 
of our foreign and domestic costs of 
| production and a rate of 12 cents per 
pound was imposed by the President. In 
/1928 Denmark purchased American 


| goods valued at $47,000,000. We bought | 


| from the Danes $4,000,000 worth (prin- 
| cipally butter)» largely the products of 
corn, cotton-seed cake and other sub- 
| stances bought from éur people. 

| Now it is proposed to embargo Danish 
| butter by a duty of 14 cents per pound, 
| which may mean the end of our eom- 
merce with Denmark.. Last year Ger- 
many bought goods from the United 
States twice the value of her goods sold 
/in our markets. This bill will impose 
prohibitive rates as to many German 
| articles and discourage trade with Ger- 
| many. 

Foreign Retaliation 


In 1928 we sold approximately $850,- 
000,000 worth of goods in the United 
Kingdom and purchased there approxi- 
| mately . $350,000,000 worth. Already 
every foreign country with which we 
have substantial commerce has expressed 
| alarm at the policy of our tariff revision. 
They threaten retaliation and embargoes 
against the United States. 

The Senate has ratified a treaty in- 
tended to become effective with Euro- 
pean nations’ binding the signatorjes to 
the removal of restrictions and embar- 
goes against commerce. The treaty im- 
plies more liberal arrangements instead 
of increased restrictions; reduced instead 
of raised barriers. No one suggests that 
foreign countries or foreign influences 
should control our domestic policies or 
decide what rates of duty Congress shall 
| impose. 

Yet it seems foolish while professing 
to favor less restriction of commerce and 
while actually enjoying the benefits of 
foreign markets, to embargo those goods 
which are produced in the United States 
}in only negligible quantities, and so 
| make it impossible for our foreign cus- 
| tomers to purchase commodities grown 
| or manufacttred in the United States. 

Are we. prepared to advance the policy 
that embargo and not competition shall 
| be the controlling principle in our tariff 
policy ? 

Why should the duty on watches be 
increased as this bill provides from 47.60 
per cent to 70.01 per cent? Who sin- 
cerely believes that the present duty of 
98.77 per cent on pocket knives should 
be increased to 147.32 per cent as in the 
| Senate bill? 

Advance on Wool Apparel 

Why is it necessary to continue the 
1922 duty of 104.44 per cent on clippers, 
shears, and scissors? 
| Numerous illustrations may be cited of 
unjust raises contemplated by the bill. 
| Wool wearing apparel from 56.44 per 
cent under the present law is to be ad- 
vanced by the Senate provisions to 70.13 
per cent. 

Why should the duty on leather gloves 
said to average now more than 50 per 
cent, be increased to approximately 65 
per cent? 

The same inquiry applies to the pro- 
| posal that the rate on monumental 
granite be increased from 15 cents to 
25 cents per cubic foot. 
| Beécause of comparatively trivial im- 
| portations from Czechoslovakia all shoes 
are to be taxed 20 per cent. 

Who is so ignorant or untruthful as 
to declare that the domestic price of 
shoes is not already high enough from 
| any fair standpoint? 

Unreasonable Increases 

| Other unreasonable and unjustified in- 
| creases include: Cement taken from 
| the freé list and given & cents per 100 
| pounds; cheap felt hat bodies advanced 
|from:56 to 76 per cent; cotton sewing 
| thread; cotton cloth; cotton stockings; 
| woolen blankets; tooth brushes; straw 
hats; brooms; brushes and combs; all 
substantially increased. 

The greatest program for road con- 
struction ever conceived in any country 
| is now being carried on in the United 
| States. The price of cement enters into 
| the cost of road construction. Impor- 
tations are unimportant. Some of the 
producers already are making enormous 
profits. It would seem unjust and un- 
necessary to slow down road building by 
a tariff on cement. 

No justification in etonomic policy can 
be offered for the principal inereases 
in the bill now before the Senate. If 
the general public interest is fairly con- 
sidered as well as the interests of the 
manufacturer and the producer, revision 
downward must, prevail as to most of 
the schedules and general revision up- 
ward should be no longer insisted upon. 
The advocates of tariff revision argue 
that prosperity is inseparable from 
higher protection. 

Deféat Favored in Public Interest 

They declare in one sentence that the 
industries of the United States have 
never before enjoyed such prosperity as 
blesses them now. In the: next breath 
they assert that unless prohibitive duties 
are imposed and the whole tariff system 
overhauled with a view to increasing the 
protection it affords, panic and ruin will 
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New Books 
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First lessons in 
356 p., illus. N. Y., 
American book co., 1929. 29-18094 
Farrington, Charles C. Paul Revere and his 
famous ride. 96 p. Bedford, Mass., The 
Bedford print shop, 1929. 29-18092 
Goetzke, Otto. Gems and gem minerals, a 
catalog of the Goetzke collection, pre- 
pared by Anna H. Gilbert .. . under. the 
direction of John Cotton Dana. 28 p., 
illus, Newark, N. J., The Museum, 1929. 
29-18061 


Hunt, Rockwell Dennis. A _ short history 
of California, by ...and Nellie Van de 
Grift Sanchez. 671 p. N. Y., Thomas Y. 
Crowell co., 1929. 29-18096 

Kellogg, Charles. Charles Kellogg, the na- 
ture singer, his book; over one hundred 
illustrations from photographs by the | 
author. 243 p. Morgan Hill, Calif., Pa- 
cific science press, 1929. 29-18053 

Landon, James Orville. Landon genealogy; 
the French and English home and an- 
cestry, with some account of the descend- 
ants of James and Mary Vaill Landon in 
America. Part ii. Boardman genealogy, 
the English home and ancestry of Sam- 
uel Boreman and Thomas Boreman, now 
called Boardman, with some account of 
their descendants in America. 385 p., 
illus. N. Y., South Hero, Vt., C. Board- 
man co., 1928. 29-18100 


Leese, Charles. Collective bargaining among 
photo-engravers in Philadelphia; ordi- 
nary methods applied to an occupation 
which is both an art and a manual) trade, 
by ... (Industrial res@arch department, 
Wharton school of finance and com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania. Re- 
search studies. ii.) Phil.. University of | 
Pennsylvania press, 1929. 29-18087 

Leuck, Miriam Simons. Fields of work for | 
women. Rey. ed. 349 p. N. Y., D. Apple- | 
ton and co., 1929. 29-18082 

Lockley, Fred. History of the Columbia | 
River Valley from The Dalles to the sea. 
3 v., illus. Chicago, The S. J. Clarke 
publishing co., 1928. 29-13349 

London. County council., . . . Censorship 
of cinematograph films. Special commit- 
tee on procedure for licensing places of 
public entertainment: Report by the 


Lawton Bryan. 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 





4 of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures | 


finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 





Library of Congress 





List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card nember is at end of last line. 





The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-28602. (S) Medical treatment—Fam- 
ilies of retired emergency officers. Veterans’ 
Bureau—Medical- Treatment in Army hos- 
pitals of retired emergency officers and 
their families. Neither former emergency 
officers of the World War retired under the 
act of May 24, 1928, 45 Stat. 735, nor their 
families are ,entitled to medical and hos- 
pital, treatmént in Army hospitals or by 
Army Medical officers as a “privilege” of 
officers of the Regular Army retired for 
physical disability. 


The appropriation under “Medical and 
Hospital Services, Veterans’ Bureau, 1930,” 
is not available for the payment of the cost 
of treatment of the families of former 
emergency officers of the World War re- 
tired under the act of May 24, 1928, 45 Stat. 
735. (Sept, 20, 1929.) 

A-28696. Appropriations—Rental of of- 
fice space in addition to Government-owned 
quarters, Where a Government-owned em- 
bassy building is no longer sufficient in size 
for all the needs of the Government, the 
current appropriation “Contingent Ex- 
penses, Foreign Missions” is available for 
such additional quarters for office purposes 
as may be found necessary. (Sept. 20, 1929.) 

A-28627. Pay — Retired — Longevity — 
Emergency officers. The act of Mar. 2, 
1903, 32 Stat. 982, has no application to 
former emergency officers of the World 
War retired pursuant to the act of May 
24, 1928, 45 Stat. 735. (Sept. 24, 1929.) 

A-28672. Compensation—Automatie  in- 
creases—Customs Service. Where the trans- 
fer of a Customs Service employe from the 
position of inspector to clerk was ad- 
ministratively approved in June, 1928, but 
the employe continued to perform the du- 
ties of inspector until Nov. 20, 1928, when 
beginning to serve as clerk, he remained 
in the position of inspector until the later 
date, and was properly paid under the act 
of May 29, 1928, 45 Stat. 955, for the period 
July 1 to Nov. 20, 1928, at $2,100 per an- 
num, the minimum salary rate for in- 
spector, and thereafter at $1,700 per annum, 
the minimum salary rate fixed for clerks. 
8 Comp. Gen. 153; id. 467. (Sept. 24, 1929.) 

A-28697. (S) Contracts—Transportation 
of mails. A contractor who is temporarily 
required to use other means of conveyance 
and travel over different routes than those 
originally contemplated in transportation 
of mail between certain points is not en- 
titled to additional compensation therefor. 
(Sept. 24, 1929.) 














result to the enterprises so recently de- 
clared by them to be unusually pros- 
ptrous, 

If prosperity results principally from 
the tariff and the country is already pros- 
perous, why “tinker” with the tariff at 
this time? If agriculture is admittedly 
depressed and can be, aided by additional 
and increased rates, why offset every pos- 
sible benefit that may be derived from 
changes in the agricultural schedules by 
unnecessary raises of the rates pertain- 
ing to metals, wool, sugar and steel? 

Surely duties that will permit effective 
competition, insure against monopoly, 
provide fair revenue and distribute the 
benefits and burdens of the tariff equi- 
tably among all, give adequate compensa- 
tion to labor and deny the shield of law 
to extortion through monopoly, will af- 
ford as mugh protection to the industries 
of the United States as fair-minded per- 
sons should insist upon, unless they favor 
the abandonment of foreign commerce. 

The difference between a competitive 
tariff and a prohibitive tariff is notable. 
Duties which exclude foreign competition 
and enable American producers through 
trusts and combinations to charge unfair 
or unreasonable prices can not meet, with 
approval from unselfish citizens and stu- 
dents. 

Let me summarize. The flexible provi- 
sion should be repealed, and the Tariff 
Commission reformed so that it will be a 
scientific fact-finding agency and an ad- 
junct to the Congress; the industrial 
schedules revised downward instead of 
upward if they are to be dealt with now. 
The pretended protection afforded agri- 
culture by numerous duties which can not 
be effective, should be eliminated in the 
interest of horiesty and frankness in leg- 
islation. If the bill is to retain the rates 
and provisions approved by the House or 
those recommended by the Senate 
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clerk of the council. 
don County council, 1929. 
London. County council. 
tee on procedure for iicensing places of 


London, Lon- 
29-13512 
Special commit- 


8 p. 


public entertainment. ... Censorship of 
cinematograph films. Proceedings of the 
council on 19th February, 1929. Report 
of the Special committee on procedure 
for licensing places of public entertain- 
ment. 3 p. London, London County 
- council, 1928. 29-13511 
Ludvigson, Charles. The riddle of the uni- 
verse; a memorandum of psychometric | 
observations of space. 59 p. Boston, 
Mass., Meador publishing co., 1929. 
29-18056 
Mangold, George Benjamin. Migratory child 
workers, by .. . and Lillian B. Hill. | 
(National child labor committee. Publi- 
cation no. 354.) 16 p. N. Y.,)1929. 
19-18091 
Patterson, William Davis. Wiscasset in 
early days; historical notes pertaining to 
the old town in the Sheepscot River. 
32 p., illus. Bath, Me., Printed by the 
Times co., 1929. 29-18095 
Peabody, George. Family gatherings relat- 
ing to the Smith and Blanchard families, 
with a memoir of the Rev. Elias Smith, 
pastor of Middleten, Mass.; by .. ., 
edited by William Crowninshield Endi- 
cott, the younger, grandson of George 
Peabody, and great-great-grandson of 
the Rev. Elias Smith. 170 p. Danvers, 
Mass,, 1929. 29-18101 | 
Phillips, Mrs, Mary (Geisler), ed. .Glimpses | 
of the world of science, edited by ... and 
Geisler. (Golden ®key, 
Boston, D. C. Heath 
and co., 1929. 29-18057 


Wiliam Henry 
series.) 387 p., illus. 





Porter, Henry Alford. Woodrow Wilson 
the dreamer, an address delivered by .. . 
in the First Baptist church of Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, April 14, 1929. (Follow- 
ing the unveiling of a memorial tablet 
on Jefferson day, April 13, at the Univer- 
sity of Virgini..) 14 p. Charlottesville, 
Surber publishing co., 1929. 29-13326 

Robertson, Charles. Flowers and insects; 
lists of visitors of four hundred and fifty- 
three flowers. 21 p. Carlinsville, IIL, 
1928. 29-18058 

Roe, Edward Thomas. The encyclopedia of 
business; a guide to successful business 
methods together with advice ind in- 
structions on the latest methods of oper- 
ating a business and how to avoid com- 


mon errors and ‘mistakes made by busi- 
ness men. 508 p., illus. Chicago, G. G. 
Sapp., 1929. 29-18083 


Smith, Edwin W. Aggrey of Africa, a study 
in black and white. 292 p. N. Y¥., Double- 
day, Doran and co., 1929. 29-18099 

Smith, Henry Pickering. Harry Smith’s 
canto di cigno. 23 p. Salem, « Mass., 
Printed 1 ¢ Newcomb & Gauss, 1928. 


29-18089 
Stone, John Charles. The Stone arithmetic. 


iv., illus. Chicago, B. H, Sanborn & co., 
1929. 29-18055 
Stronck, Hubert Nicholas. Bank adminis- 
tration, by . . . with an introduction by 
Melvin A. Traylor. 230 p. N. Y¥., Rand 
McNally & go., 1929. 29-18085 


Wilcox, William Alonzo. The story of Wyo- 
ming; an oft-told tale retold; an address 
by. . +. before the Wyoming commemora- 
tive asgociation, July 3, 1929, the 15ist 
anniversary of the battle and massacre 
of Wyoming. 15 p. Pittston, Pa., 1929. 

29-18097 





Government Books 
and Publieations | 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, und not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Experiment Station Record—Vol. 61, No. 3, 
August, 1929, Abstract Number. Apply at 
Office of Experiment Stations, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. (Agr./ 9-832) 

Laws, Federal and State, Opinions of At- 





torney General, Decisions of Courts— 
Price List 10, 20th Edition. Free at Su- 
perintendent of Documents. (26-26488 ) 


The Hospital Corps Quarterly—Vol. XIII, 
Nos. 3 and 4, July and October, 1929. 
Published for the Information of the 
Hospital Corps of the Navy. Issued by 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery; 
Navy Department. Price, 25 cents. 

Trade Practice Conferences—July 1, 1929. 
Federal Trade Commission. Price, 25 
cents. (27-27672) 

Mountain Beavers in the Pacific North- 
west—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1598, De- 
partment of-Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 29-1393 

Termites in Buildings—Leaflet No. 31, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Apply at De- 
partment. Agr. 29-1394 

Arrow Grass (Triglochin Maritima) As A 
Stock-Poisoning Plant—Technical Bulle- 
tin No. 113, June, 1929. Department of 
Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 29-1392 


Navy Orders 


Lt. Edwin F. Conway, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Langley for 
duty with VS Sqd. 1B, 

Lt. Emile Topp, to duty in command of 

U. S. S. Hazelwood. 
(jg) William L. Erdmann, det. VS 
Sad. 6S (U. S. S. Cincinnati), about Oct. 
31; to U. S. S. New York for duty with VO 
Sad. 3B. 

Lt. (jg) William R. Hollingsworth, desp. 
ors. Aug. 26 modified; to VO Sqd. 4B, Air. 
Sads., B. F. 

t. (jg) Sidney King, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla.; to VS Sqd. 5S (U. S. S. 
Memphis). 

Ens. Louis H. Hunte, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla.; to VS Sqd. 6S (U. S. S. 
Cincinnati). 

Comdr, Frederick L. Benton (M. C.), re- 
lieved from all active duty about Oct. 1; 
to home. 

. Comdr. Walter J. Pennell (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Boston, about Nov. 19; 
to duty with Dir. Gen., Public Health Serv- 


ice of Haiti. 
Flotte (M. C.), det. Nav. 








Lt. Camille J. 
Hosp., League Is., Philadelphia, Pa.. about 
Nov. 20; to Ist Brigade, U. S. S. Marines, 
Haiti. 

Lt, Archie A. Antrim (S. C.), det. 15th 
Nav. Dist. about Nov. 12 to Nav. Supply 
Depot, Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Lt. Charles W. Brown (S. C.), ors. Aug. 
19. modified. Upon detachment to duty as 
disb, and actg. officer, Nav. Oper. Base and 
llth Nav. Dist., San Diego, Calif. 

Lt. Ellroy F. Carr (S. C.), det. Battle 
Fit.; to Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif. 

Lt. Charles B, Forrest (S. C.), desp. ors. 
Aug. 19 modified; to proceed to Angeles 
Harbor, Calif., and take passage to Hono- 
lulu, T. H. 

Lt. Hilton P. Tichener (S. C.), authorized 
report Rec. Bks., Puget Sound, Wash., upon 
expiration of delay of two months en route 
to United States. 

Capt. Edmund A. Brodman (C. H. C.). re- 
lieved from all active duty to home. 

Lt. Com. Howard L. Vickery (C. C.), det. 
and R.; to Asiatic Station. 

Ch. Mach. Louis J. Millet, det. Navy 
Yard, Mare Is., Calif., about Sept. 16; to 
U. S. S.° Mississippi. 

Ch. Pharm. Frank R. Bork, det. Nav. 
Hosp.. St. Thomas, Virgin Is., about Oct. 1; 
to Nav. Hosp.. Boston. 

h. Pharm. Harold B. Sanford, to treat- 
ment, Nav. Hosp. in United States. 


Ch. Pay Clk. Geisert A. Howart, det. 


Finance Committee, the public interests |Subm. Base, Coco Solo, C. Z., about Nov. 


will be safeguarded by its defeat. 


12; to U. S. S. Marblehead, 
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Census Supervisors 
Are Appointed for. 
Work in 40 Regions 





Appointees for Decennial 
Survey Will Direct Com- 
pilation of Statistics for 
Government in 26 States 





Forty additional supervisors for the, 
decennial census of 1930 were announced 
Sept. 27 by the Bureau of the Census,, 
Department of Commerce. The list fol- 
lows in full text: 

James S. Benson, Huntsville, Ala., Cull- 
man, Jackson, Limestone, Madison, Mare. 
shall, Morgan Counties, with headquarters 
at Huntsville. ; 

Thomas C. Casaday, Montgomery, Ala., 
Bullock, Elmore, Lee, Macon, Montgomery, 


Russell Counties, with headquarters at 
Montgomery, ae 
Lindley M. Osborne, Marianna, Ark., 


Crittenden, Cross, Lee, Mississippi, Phillips, 
St. Francis Counties, with headquarters 
at Marianna. 

Homer M. Thompson, 
Arkansas, Lonoke, Monroe, 


Searcy, Ark., 
Prairie, 


| White, Woodruff Counties, with headquar- 


ters at Searcy. 

Fred N. Morcom, Oakland, Calif., Ala- 
meda County, with headquarters at Oak- 
land, 

Stanley E. Goode, 
Orange, Riverside Counties, 
quarters at Santa Ana. 

Dedrich N. Cooper, Canon City, Colo., 
Chaffee, Custer, Fremont, Lake, 
Summit, Teller Counties, with headquar-~ 
ters at Canon City. 

John H. Varnum, Pensacola, Fla., Bay, 
Calhoun, Escambia, Franklin, Gadsden, 
Gulf, Holmes, Jackson, Liberty, Okaloosa, 
Santa Rosa, Walton, Washington Counties, 
with headquarters at Pensacola. 

Mrs. Judith A. Conant, Weiser, Idaho, 
Adams, Canyon, .Gem, Payette, Valley, 
Washington Counties, with _ headquarters 
at Weiser. 3 

Orin H. Parker, Boise, Idaho, Ada, El- 
more, Owyhee, Boise Counties, with head- 
quarters at Boise. Fa 

Louis R. Zech, Champaign, Ill, Cham-. 
paign, Coles, Cumberland, Douglas, Piatt 


Santa Ana, Calif., 
with head- 


Counties, with headquarters at Cham- 
paign. 

Conrad B. Scherr, Dubuque, Iowa,> 
Buchanan, Bremer, Delaware, Dubuque 


Counties, with headquarters at Dubuque. 

Charles E. Mann, Osborne, Kans., Bilis, 
Ellsworth, Jewell, Lincoln, Mitchell, Os- 
borne, Phillips, Rooks, Russell,. Smith 
Counties, with headquarters at Osborne.’ 

Thomas F. Silvers, Somerset, Ky., Clin* 
ton, Cumberland, McCreary, Monroe, Pula. 
ski, Russell, Wayne Counties, with head-- 
quarters at Somerset. : 

- George Edward Myers, Frederick, Md., 
Carroll, Frederick, Howard, Montgomery 
Countic :, with headquarters; at Frederick. 

Paul E, Dow, Fall River, Mass., Bristol 
(part of), Attleborough City, Berkley. town,. 
Dighton town, Easton town, Fall River 
City, “reetown town, Mansfield town, © 
North Attleboro town, Norton town, Rayn- 
ham town, Rehoboth town, Seekonk town, 
Somerset town, Swansea town, Taunton 
City, Westport. town, with headquarters 
at Fall River. 

Guy H. Jenkins, Saginaw, Mich., Sagi, 
naw, Shiawassee Counties, 
quarters at Saginaw. ‘ 

Daniel R. Fisher, Pontiac, Mich., Oak* 
land, Washtenaw Counties, with headquar- 
ters at Pontiac. 

Albert E. Bates. Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Minneapolis city (exclusive of wards 3, 4 
and 10), with headquarters at Minneapolis, 


Harry Denman, Farmington, Mo., Bolls. 


inger, Carter, Iron, Jefferson, Madison, 
Perry, Reynolds, St. Francois, Ste. Gene- 
vieve, Washington, Wayne Counties, with 
headquarters at Farmington. 

Victor D. Reynolds, Omaha, Nebr, 
Douglas County, with headquarters at’ 
Omaha. * 


Harry EK. Bowmai, Hastings, Nebr.’ 
Adams, Clay, Franklin, Hall, Kearney, ’ 
Nuckolls, Webster Counties,~with head-. 


quarters at Hastings. 

Miss Mary. E. Langwith, Reno, 
Churchill, Douglas, 
boldt, Lander, 


Nev., 
Elko, Eureka, Hume 
Lyon, Ormsby, Pershing, 


Storey, Washoe, White Pine Counties, with ' 


headquarters at Reno, 

Thomas C, Hill, Laconia, N. H., Belknap, 
Carroll, Coos, Grafton Counties, with head. 
quarters at Laconia. 


Oliver M. Perry. Greensboro, N. C.: 
Guilford, | 


Alamance, Caswell, Durham, 
Orange, Person, Rockingham Counties, 
with headquarters at Greensboro. 


Charles M. Setzer, Charlotte, N. C., Cas: 
barrus, Gaston, Iredell, Lincoln, Mecklen- * 


burg, Rowan Counties, with headquarters. 
at Charlotte. 

Wesley S. Thurstin. Jr.,- Toledo, Ohio, 
Lucas, Ottawa Counties, with headquar- 
ae a Toledo. ; 

Alfred H. Mitchell Jr., Martins Ferry, 
Ohio, Belmont, Harrison, Jefferson Cheer 
ties, with headquarters at Martins Ferry, 

John F. Ahlers, Dayton, Ohio, Mont« 


camry County, with headquarters at Daye 
on. 


Charles H, Ainey, New Milford, Pa.,, 


Bradford, Pike, Susquehanna, 
Wyoming Counties, 
New Milford. 
William L. Windsor 8rd, Harrisbu 
Pa., Cumberland, Dauphin, Lebanon Coun 
ties, with headquarters at Harrisburg. 


Wayne, 
with headquarters at; 


Thomas L. Dall, Wichita Falls, Tex. - 


Archer, Baylor, Clay, Jack, Wichita, Wil- 


barger, Young Counties, with headquarters’ 


at Wichita Falls. 


John W. Stitt, Fort Worth, Tex., Den- * 
ton, Tarrant, Wise Counties, with head” 


quarters at Fort Worth. 
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‘New Lake Found | 
In Alaska During 


' | 
Airplane Survey 


‘Naval Expedition Discovers | 
Body of Water Capable of | 
Development for Hydro-| 
electric Purposes 


A naval aviation expedition has just 
completed an aerial survey of South- 
eastern Alaska at the request of the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Sec- | 
retary of Agriculture, the Navy De- 
partment has just anounced. 


vey was first undertaken in the summer 
of 1926. The 1929 expedition consisted 


of four Loening. amphibian planes to- ]| 


gether with the U. S. S. “Gannet,” a 
Navy tug which had a covered freight 
lighter in tow for use as a floating bar- 
tacks. The full text of the statement 
follows: 5 

The detaghment was a unit of the 
Aircraft Squadrons, Battle Fleet, and 
operated under orders of the _Com- 
mander of that fleet, Adm. Louis M. 
Nulton. The commanding officer was 


Lt. Comdr. Arthur W. Radford. Other” |) 


members of . the expedition included 
Lts. Burket, Whitehead, Pawlikowski 
and Greber of the Navy and rep- 
resentatives of the United States 
Geological Survey and of the United 
States Forest Service. This survey has 
been of great value in the Government 
investigation of the mineral resources 
of Alaska, the location of forests, 
discovery of new sources of water power, 
and the road and trail building activities 
of Alaska.. The detachment was limited 
in its photographic survey work to the 
three Summer months, because, due to 
the latitude, the sun was not high in the | 
heavens a sufficient time to make photo- | 
graphic mapping feasible except during | 
the Summer. The topographical fea- | 
tures of the country and the fact that | 
the terrair. which was being surveyed | 
was so mountainous, added to the difti- | 
culties of the expedition, because eXx-| 
cept for a few hours in the middle of | 
the day, the shadows thrown by the 
mountains almost completely obliter- | 
ated the valleys. i 
Made Map of Country | 

The expedition left the Naval Air Sta- 
tion, San Diego, Calif., on May 15 and | 
arrived at Ketchikan, Alaska, on May | 
22, where the first temporary base for 
the survey operations was established. | 
The other towns used as temporary | 


bases during the Summer were Peters- | }} 


burg, Sitka and Juneau. From these 
temporary bases, photographic mapping 
flights were made by the four planes of 
the expedition whenever weather condi- 
tions rmitted. These photographs 
were we from altitudes of about 10,- 
000 feet with powerful T-2 four-lens 
cameras. Flight lines were flown at in- 
tervals of three miles covering the en- 
tire area that was ‘surveyed. Sufficient 
overlap was allowed to connect the ob- 
jects appearing on one photograph with 
those appearing on adjacent 
graphs. Due to the extremely moun- 
tainous and largely undeveloped nature 
of the territory, survey from the air was 
the only practicable way of accomplish- 
ing this work. 


Lake Is Discovered 


The following figures for the first five | 
days of August are cited as an indica- 
tion of the work accomplished by the 
expedition; plane time for four planes, 
97.5 hours; pilots time for five pilots 
(two required for each flight), 154.9 
hours; photographers’ time for three 
photographers, 86.2 hours; film used, 15 
rolls; photographs taken, 11,500 separate 


negatives; square miles mapped, 6,000 | | 


approximately; miles flown, 6,825 ap- 


proximately. 


Probably the outstanding accomplish- | 


ment of the expedition was the discovery | 
of an hitherto unknown lake capable of 
a hydroelectric development of about} 
45,000 horsepower. The lake is located 
on the eastern shore of Taku inlet be- 
tween Gréeley Point and Jaw Point, 
about two and one-half miles from beach. 
It is between 2,500 and 3,000 feet above 
sea level and has an area of approxi- 
mately 900 acres. The fall from the 
lake level to sea level is so abrupt that | 
dam construction is unnecessary. This | 





. discovery will be of inestimable value to 


the pulp and paper industry of Alaska. 


Immigration Visas 


For 1929 Are Shown| 


In the reported demand for immigra- 
tion visas listed against various coun- 
tries of Europe, which was published in 
The United States Daily of Sept. 24, 
the quota figures for 1928 were given by 
error instead of those for 1929. 


The figures given for the reported 
demand against each quota have not 
changed for several months, according 
to an oral statement at the Department 
of State. The figures for both the pres-| 
ent quotas and the demand against then, | 
as obtained at the Department, follow 
in full text: 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France . 
Germany . 

Great Britain and North 

Ireland me 
Irish Free State-... 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Albania 
Armenia 


1,304 
1,181 
3,086 
25,957 


10,000 
15,000 

4,882 
44,290 


141,260 
30,000 
1,000 
25,000 | 
68,000 
15,000 | 
11,144 
5,000 
156 
30,000 
15,000 
250,000 
500 
5,000 | 
12,485 
10,000 
30,000 | 
300,000 
50,000 
20,000 
4,600 
4,395 
250,000 
20,000 
16,000 | 
250,000 
27,000 
47,000 | 
200,000 
38,000 


65, 
1 


Bulgaria . 
Czechoslovakia 
Danzig 
Estonia . 
Finland 
Greece 
Hungary 
Italy 
Latvia 
Lithuania 
Palestine 
Persia 


Syria and Lebanon 
Turkey : 
Yugoslavia 
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1820). 


Accounting 
Taxation 


peals. 


list of taxpayers to Senate Committee 
on Finance with request for income tax | fixes Oct. 12 as date for hearing on pe- 
information from Department of Treas- | titions asking control of Beaver, Meade 


ury. Page 9, Col. 


Withholding agent is denied status | 
as taxpayer and, therefore, barred from 
tax redetermination by Board of Tax 


Appeals. Page 5, Col. 


of stockholders. 


Commissioner.) Page 5, Col. 


Internal Revenue Bureau announces 
awards to taxpayers to adjust tax} 


assessments in nine cases. 
Page 7, Col. 


Senator Smoot supports President 


Page 1, Col. 


Calendar of the Board of Tax ~ ing longshoremen should be tried as en- | 


peals, Page 


See special index and digest of tax 


decisions on page 5. 


Communication 
Postal Service 


Post Office Department completes | 
arrangements for conference with con- 
tractors on adjustment of pay for | 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Revision in system of Post Office ac- 


transporting air mail. 


counting favored by Mr. Brown. 
Page 2, Col. 


for canalization of Ohio River. 
Page 3, Col. 


Radio 


ie : | 

Radio Commission announces .list of | 
cases pending in courts involving ap- 
peals from wireless and broadcast de- | 


cisions. Page 1, Col. 


Station WAPI, Birmingham, 


time on clear channel. Page 3, Col. 


Special counsel is appointed to aid 


Senate Com-rittee on Interstate Com | tires co be iatringsd. 


merce in investigation of communic 
tion and 
power. 


Distribution 
Exporting and Importing 


Page 3, Col. 


of Agriculture. Page 4, Col. 


Number of golf balls imported ate 
ut 
value declines, according to Depart- 


eight months of 1929 increases, 


ment of Commerce. Page 2, Col. 


Railroads 


Rate decisions announced by the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 


Commission. Page 


salt in southern territory. Page 6, Col. 


Pennsylvania Railroad. Page 6, Col. 


system. Page 6. Col. 





Fund:to Aid Famished 
In China Discouraged 


American Help Unjustified, 
Says Report on Conditions 


[Continued from Page 2.) 


| monthly income of the line was only 


about $2,000,000. 

“The average monthly income, of the 
Peiping-Suiyuan Railway was about 
$300,000 and it had to pay $200,000 a 
month to the Third Group Army Corps. 


|The southern section of the Peiping-Muk- 


den formerly had to pay the Foufth 
Group Army Corps and later Gen. Tang 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
: Page 5 |penses of New York Central and Balti- 
Page 6 


| Senator Walsh submits supplemental} more & Ohio railroads. 
Commission 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- 
cuit, rules accounts of company may be 
reatdited in determining tax liability 
(Holmquist et al. v. 


’s 
plan’ to delay decision on tax reduction 


il 1931 budget estimate is completed. 
— ee i 3| Department of Justice appeals from | 


Post Office Department announces 
postponement to Oct. 19 of date of 
issue of stamp to commemorate project 


Ala., 
applies to Radio Commission for full! 


interstate transmission of 


Wool imports increase during first | 
seven months, according to Department 


Calendar of the Interstate Commerce 


Examiner for Interstate Commerce 
Commission recommends new schedule 
of maximum and reasonable rates on 


Panhandle authorized to issue $13,- 
279,000 of securities to repay loan from 


Western Pacific asks Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to reopen proceed- 
ings on petition for permit to extend 


he Anited States Baily 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1929 


Interstate 


grants Western Pacific permit to build 


six-mile branch in California. 


Interstate Commerce 


1|& Englewood Railroad. 


Commission, 

New rates on paper from Ohio to 
points in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
9! braska and Colorado, recommended to 


| Interstate Commerce Commission by 


examiner. Page 6 Col. 2 
| Shipping 
Fleet Gorporation announces reduc- 


tion of 35 per cent in operating ex- 
penses. Page 1, Col. 4 


2 


opinion .that compensation cases involv- 


tirely new cases. Page 1, Col. 3 


Executive 
'M anagement 


| Decisions Affecting 





Business 

See special index and digest of latest 
| Federal court decisions on page 8. 
See accounting, taxation. 


Labor 
Women on farms work more than 63 


hours per week, according to survey by 
Bureau of Home Economics. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Department of Justice appeals from 
opinion that compensation cases involv- 
4} ing longshoremen should be tried as en- 
| tirely new cases. 


1) 
| 


Laws Affecting Business 


| Powers of ‘municipalities are in- 
volved in number of cases pending on 
| appeal in Supreme Court. 

Page 8, Col. 4 





2 


7| Patents 


| District Court, Southern District of 

{New York, holds patent on cushion 

(Overman Cush- 

| ion Tire Rubber Co. v. Goodyear Tire & 

4| Rubber Co.) Page 8, Col. 2 
/ 


Northern District of Ohio Court 
bases decision in patent case on ruling 
of another court which passed on case 
|in which same issues arose. 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Tariff 


7 Senator Walsh submits supplemental 


| list of taxpayers to Senate Committee 
on Finance with request for income tax 
information from Department of Treas- 
3 | fry. Page 9, Col. 1 


| Continuation of full text of address 
|of Senator Robinson, discussing objec- 
| tions to tariff bill. Page 9, Col. 4 


Tariff rate decreased on _ inflated 
6| rubber balls by decision of United 
States Customs Court-at New York. 

6 Page 4, Col. 7 


Opponents of tariff bill propose 
amendment to Simmons resolution on 
flexible provisions of law. 

5 Page 1, Col. 7 


Trade Conditions 


1 Department of Commerce reviews 
world trade for 1928. 


Trade Marks 


First Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
jents denies rehearing of rejection of 





4 


| for relief of famine victims it is stated 


70 have been ravaged by bandits. 


In addition to seizing all food and 


clothing and other portable property, | 


bandits frequently kill the people and 
burn the villages, especially in commu- 
| nities which try to conceal or withhold 
|anything from them. 

Fourth: Taxation has been a con- 
stant device of oppression. Although 
carried on in the name of the law it is 
subject to unrestrained abuse. 

Taxes in theory are levied and col- 
| lected by the governor or “tuchun” of 
| a province, who is an appointee of the 
| central government, In practice, since 
the revolution of 1911, with few excep- 
| tions, the war lord who has the neces- 
| sary military power seizes the provincial 


Commerce ’ Commission 


Page 6, Col, 1 
August statistics of revenues and ex- 


Page 6, Col. 1 


Revised rates on grain to be shipped 
from Kansas City to Louisiana and Gulf 
1| ports filed with Interstate Commerce 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Page 1, Col. 3 


Page 1, Col. 4} 


mark “Lucky Lindy” for cigarettes on 
ground mark is confusing with “Lucky 
Strike.” -(American Tobacco Co. v. 
Materezzo.) Page 8, Col. 1 


Patent Office reaffirms decision deny- 
ing registration of “Lucky Lindy” as 
cigarette trade mark 


Page 4) Col. 1 


Finance 


Banks and Banking 
Changes in status of State banks as 
members of reserve system announced 
by Federal Reserve Board. 


Federal Reserve Board reviews debits 
to individual accounts for the week 
ended Sept. 25. Page 7, Col. 4 

_ Corporation Finance 

See distribution, railroads. 


Government Finance 


| Daily statement of the United States | 
| Treasury. Page 7} 


Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. Page 9) 


Treasury Department to pay $3,600,* 


} 


Page 7, Col. 1} 





| 000 for property of Potomac Electric | 
Power Company to complete building | 
Page 7, Col. 4 | 
International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates on the New 
York market. 7 


Page 7 
‘Production 


| 
| Agricultural and Food 
Products 
Secretary Hyde to attend meeting of 
|. North Carolina tobacco growers to dis- 
| cuss the low prices of tobacco. | 
Page 3, C. 5} 
Tests to determine efficacy of vacci- 


nation of. dogs against rabies to be 
eonducted at. Army posts in experi- | 





| project. 





|ments over 10-year period. 
' Page 3, Col. 5) 


f Senate Committee on Agriculture | 


;and Forestry to end hearings on Farm | 
Board nominations on Oct. 2. 
| Page 2, Col. 5 


| Women on farms work more than 63 | 
| hours per week, according to survey by | 
Bureau of Home Economics. 
Page 1, Col. 1) 


| _ “Food and Food Products,” an arti- | 
| cle by C. W. Whalin, live stock, meats | 
jand wool division, Agricultural Eco- | 
|nomjcs Bureau, discussing research on | 
methods of producing and marketing | 


meat,. * Page 9} 


Department of Agriculture issues the 
August number of the Experiment Sta- 
tion Record. Page 9, Col, 6 


Department of Agriculture issues a 
farmers’ bulletin on mountain beavers | 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Page 9,' Col. 6| 


Adoption of “cold-pack” method of 
preserving berries growing rapidly, 
according to Department of Agricul- 
ture. Page 1, Col. 6| 


Revised rates on grain to be shipped 
from Kansas City to Louisiana and 
Gulf ports filed with Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Page 1, Col. 5 


Dairy farmers are aided by educa- | 
tional campaign of dairy-herd im- 
provement associations, Agriculture 
Department states. Page 4, Col. 4 


Department of Agriculture issues a 
bulletin on the termite. 


Page 9, Col. 6 | 


Department of Agriculture issues a 
bulletin on arrow grass as a stock- 
poisoning plant, Page 9, Col. 6| 


Chemicals and Allied 
Products 


General adoption of alcohol as fuel 
for motor vehicles to replace depletion 








imiles of substantial dirt roads and as a 
that of the 78 counties (hsien) of Kansu, | 


direct result of this improvement the 
| needs of the famine areas in his province 
have been met with notable success, not- 
withstanding the fact that the province 
contains only one short line of railroad. 
To be continued in the issue of 
Oct. 1. 


‘American Articles 


| Demanded Abroad 


| Desires of Various Nations | 


| Shown in Weekly List 


| [Continued from Page 8.) 


Seng-chi’s troops $300,000 monthly. The | capital and sets himself up as an inde- |/ess, and universal, 41083, Dortmund, Ger- 


Lunghai Railway pays $400,000 monthly 
to the Second Group Army Corps. 


Suiyuan Railway used to run up to $800,- 
000, but in recent years it has dwindled 
to $300,000. The chief cause is. that, 
owing to its heavy subsidies to military 
authorities, it had to raise its freight 
rates. The rates are so high that mer- 
chants have stopped shipping the goods 
on the line.” 

Third: During the recent years of 
turmoil and military confusion, the sol- 
diers of routed armies, along with de- 
serteres and miscellaneous outlaws, have 
turned to banditry in very large numbers. 

It is doubtful whether the amazing 
extent and menace of this form of out- 
lawry in China is 
America. Literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of desperate and reckless men are 
engaged jn banditry. . 

Groups of bandits numbering hundreds 
are not uncommon. They operate with 
a contempt of local authorities or per- 
haps at times in collusion with them. 
Lacking all discipline, responsible to no 
higher authority, they carry on their 
atrocities with heartless savagery, spar- 
ing no one. 

Your commission has in its files copy 
of a petition sent to the president of 
China by a famine relief committee of 
Kansu province, one of the most severely 
afflicted famine areas, In this petition 


comprehended in |, 


|pendent despot. If he requires: money 


. + +! for the support of his personal army, | 
“The average income of the Peiping-| if he wishes to wage war with a rival | 


| general, or desires to lay up a fortune 
| against the rainy day which is certain 
to come in time, he levies new and 
heavier taxes. 


|. It has become a favorite method, dur- 
|ing the exigencies of civil wars in the 
| last two or three years, for the provincia! 
| despots to send out their collectors to de- 
mand payment of a year’s taxes in a:i- 
;vance. After these have been paid. the 
| collectors are sent round to demand pay- 
|ment for a second year in advance, and 
{instances have been reported in which 
|three years’ advance taxes have been 
collected. 


These collections are enforced with 
| merciless vigor and in, lieu of money, 
grain, animals, implements or clothing 
wili be taken, and stories are eurrent uf 
houses being pulled down in order to ob- 
tain the few wooden poles used in their 
|construction, which, in this country of 
|few trees, have a real value. 


| Fifth: Highways are almost unknown 
|in those sections of China in whieh fam- 
jine is: found today. The province of 
" Shansi, however, thanks to the leader- 
| ship of an exceptionally able and far- 
| sighted governor, General Yen Hsi-shaa, 
\is a notable exeeption to this statement. 


He has constructed several hundred'(a and p); optical and photographic! 41113, Lisbon, Portugal (a); linoleum, 


many (a); tires, automobile, 41129, Tehe- 
ran, Persia (a); Waste rubber, ground 
red, and black bus ground, 41121, London, 
England (p). : 
Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 
| Canvas shoes, white for tropical cli- 
mates, 41113, Lisbon, Portugal (a); sport 
shoes, 41085, Florence, Italy (a and p). 
Soaps: 

Toilet soaps, 41094, Pretoria, South 
| Africa (a and p). 
Specialties: 

Advertising novelties, 41088, Lausanne, 
Switzerland (a and p); advertising nov- 
elties and calendars, 41101, Johannes- 


Pretoria, South Africa 
clocks, alarm, and watches, cheap, 
41092, Seville, Spain (p); furniture, 
office and household, good grade, 41093, 
Guatemala City, Guatemala (a and 
furniture and equipment for cafes, 
tels, bars, barbets shops, and drug stores, 
41100, Sete, France (a); glassware and 
pottery, 41099, Wellington, N. Z. (a); 
golf club heads, malleable and yustless 


(a and p); 


Scotland (a or p); jewelry, imitation, 
cheap; 41092, Seville, Spainy.(p); Ma- 
sonic paraphernalia, 41143,° "Santiago, 
Cuba (p); office filing, card indexing, of- 
fice management, and routine appliances, 
40195, Berlin, Germany (a); office spe- 
| cialties. 41086, Prague, Czechoslovakia 





‘Marketing 


|burg, South Africa (a); brushes, 41094, | 


Ro: | 


iron, right and left hand, 41096, Glasgow, | 


> 
of oil is forecast by scientist.in address 
circulated among engineering personnel 
by Navy Department. Page 2, Col. 2 


Construction 
Building permits for first six months 
in 85 cities valued at $1,421,106,688, ac- 
cording to Bureau of. Labor Statistics. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Treasury Department to pay $3,600,- 
000 for property of Potomac Electric 
Power Company to complete building | 
project. Page 7, Col, 4 


Forest Products | 


Lumber production decreased 1.1 per 
cent in 1998, as compared with 1927, ac- 
cording to Bureau of the Census 

Page 3, Col. 2| 


Machinery 


General adoption of alcohol as fuel | 
for motor vehicles to replace depletion | 
of oil is forecast by scientist in ad-| 
dress circulated among engineering per- ' 
sonnel by Navy Department. 

Page 2, Col. 2 


Australian engineer perfects device 
eliminating clutch in automobiles, ac- 
cording to Department of Commerce. 

. Page 2, Col. 4) 


Mines and Minerals 


Value of metal output for Utah 
mines decreased in 1927, Bureau of | 
Mines reports. Page 7, Col. 1 


Paper and Printing 


New rates on paper from Ohio to 
points in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- ; 
braska and Colorado, recommended to | 
Interstate Commission Commission by | 

Page 6, Col. 2 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


Naval expedition to Alaska discovers 
lake capable of hydroelectric develop- 
ment to extent of 45,000 horsepower. 

Page 10,-Col. 1 


Use of electrical appliances in farm 
homes exceeds city homes according to | 
Department of Commerce. 

Page 1, Col. 2} 


Bills to dispose of Muscle Shoals 
project pending in both Houses of 
Congress are reviewed. ° 

Page 6, Col. 4 


Special counsel is appointed to aid; 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce in investigation of communica- | 
tion and interstate transmission of 
power. Page 3, Col. 4 


Textiles and Their 


Products 


_ Wool imports increase during first 
seven months, according to Department 
of Agriculture. Page 4, Col. 7 


Purchasing 


Production Statistics 


Production of dairy products _in- 
creased through educational work of 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, Agriculture | 
Department states. Page 4; Col. 4 


Lumber production decreased 1.1 per 
cent in 1928, as compared with 1927, ac- | 
cording to Bureau of the Census. 

Page 3, Col. 2 | 


Selling and 





Government Aid and 


Control of Marketing 


Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry to end hearings on Farm 
Board nominations on Oct. 2. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


Foreign Markets 
Inquiries from abroad for purchase | 


|or to act as agents for sale of Ameri- tee on 


President Hoover on forthcoming naval 
limitations conference. Page 3, Col. 6 


can products are listed by Department 
of Commerce. Page & Col. 6 


i lenses, and microscopes, 41097, Warsaw, | 
|Poland (a and p); phonograph motors, | 
| and automatic phonographs, 41098, 
|Prague, Ozechoslovakia (p); phono- 
|graph records, 41123, Hamburg, Ger- 
|many (p); refrigerators, medium quality, 
|41089, Guaymas, Mexico (p); rifles, 
| 41032, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); skates, 
| roller, 41032, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); 
| smokers’ articles, 41061, Wellington, New 
| Zealand (a); sporting goods, 41084, Bue- 
|nos Aires, Argentina (a or p); sporting | 
| goods, all kinds, 41085, Florence, Italy 
(a and p); toilet articles, 41094, Preto- | 
ria, South Africa (a and p); toys, 41079, 
Bilbao, Spain (a and p); toys and novel- 
ties, mechanical and push, 41091, Kara- | 
chi, India (p); toys and play novelties, 
| 41090, Cardiff, Wales (p); watchmakers’ 
| tools, files, 41087, Swansea, Wales (p).! 


Textiles: 


Bathing suits, latest style, 41131,! 
Milan, Italy (a and p); carpets, rugs and | 
other floor coverings, 41111, London, 
England (a); cotton duck, 41119, Casa- 
blanca, Morocco (a) cotton duck, voiles, 
|and filter cloth, 41107, London, Eng- 
land (a); cotton gray drills and osna- 
burgs, medium and low grade, 41105, 
|Concepcion, Chile (a); cotton voiles, 
41071, Makassar, Celebes (a and p); 
cotton voiles, plain and printed, 41118, 
Cairo, Egypt (a); cotton, and cotton 
|and silk mixed piece goods, plain and 
printed, 41117, Toronto, Canada (a); 
;}cotton, and mixed cotton and rayon 
piece goods, printed and dyed, 41108, 
Ottawa, Canada (a); dry goods, 41041, 
Dunedin, New Zealand (a); felt, craft 
paper making, 41112, Dunedin, New 
Zealafid (a); haberdashery, 41129, 
Teheran, Persia (a); haberdashery 
(neckties, and cotton shirts, with and 
without collars), 41120, Guatemala City, 
Guatemala (a); hosiery, cotton, 41107, 
London, England (a); hosiery, cotton, 
silk, rayon, and cotton and silk mixed, 
41120, Guatemala City, Guatemala (a); 
hosiery, rayon, low and medium grades, 
women’s, 44102, Glasgow, Scotland (a);/ 
‘hosiery, silk, full fashioned, women’s, 
41110, Conenhagen, Denmark (a);. ho- 
siery, silk, men’s and women’s, 41114, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); knit goods, 
including bathing suits and sweaters, 








of Congress. 


conditions 


at the Executive Offices. 


ment of Commerce, 


| War Department. 


Navy Department. 


Corps Quarterly. 


asks for retirement. 


’s Issue 


Dr. Klein, Department of Commerce, 


in radio address declares foreign buy- 
ers accept American goods as standard 
products. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


“Trade Practices 
Federal Trade Commission issues the 


July number of Trade Practice Confer- 
ences. 


Page 9, Col. 6 
Federal Trade Commission announces 


hearings for Oct. 1 and Oct. 2 on two 
complaints of trade misrepresentation. 


Page 7, Col. 1 


Service and 
Personnel 


Education 
New books received by the Library 
Page % 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9 


Lessons on latest developments in 


geographical research’ are provided to 
35,000 teachers in United States by Na- 
tional Geographic Society. 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Foreign Relations 


Red Cross Commission reports that 
in China do not justify 


| American financial aid to relieve famine 
in China, 


Page 2, Col. 5 
Senator Hale, chairman of Commit- 


tee on Naval Affairs, confers with 
President Hoover on forthcoming naval 
limitations conference. 


Page 3, Col. 6 
Subcommittee of Senate Naval Af- 


fairs Committee to hear Adm. J. M. 
Reeves on Sept. 30. 


Page 1, Col. 5 - 
‘ General 


Congress hour by hour. Page 3 


Committee meetings of the Senate. 
Page 3 


Daily engagements of the President 
Page 3 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| supervisors for work in 26 States. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Tract of 14,538 acres in New Mexico 


to be opened to entry Oct. 21. 


Page 4, Col. 4 
Report of advisory committee on - 


census of manufactures showing shift- 
ing trend in industries will’ be recorded 
in 1930 survey, according to Depart- 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Health 


Establishment of Government” hos- 


pital in Washington to give free treat- 
ment to cancer patients urged by physi- 
cians, according to Senator Jones. 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Immigration 
List of demand for immigration visas 


given by Department of State. 


Page 10, Col. 1 


National Defense 
Orders issued to the personnei of the 


~ 


Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 9 
Army aircraft pick up messages from 


ground by trailing hook over rope at- 
tached to bag containing message. 


Page 3, Col. 3 
Army ordnance developed since World 


War to be demonstrated under battle 
conditions, by Department of War. 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 


Navy Department, issues the Hospitai 


Page 9, Col. 6 
Brig. Gen. Radford, completing 39 


years of service in the Marine Corps, 


Page 2, Col. 1 


Senator Hale, chairman of Commit- 


Naval Affairs, confers with 


41111, London, England (a); oilcloth, 
table, 41106, Helsingfors, Finland (a); 
sail cloth, 41103, Makassar, Celebes (a 
and p); silk, and mixed rayon and silk, 
41104, Montreal, Canada (p); sport 
wear, 41084, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(a or p), 41085, Florence, Italy (a and 
Pp); suits, wool, cheap, men’s, 41116, San 
Juan, ‘P . (a); tire fabrics, 41107, 
London, England (a); underwear, cot- 
ton, women’s and children’s, and cot- 
ton corsets, 41115, Guatemala City, 
Guatemala (a); underwear, rayon, 
women’s, 41120, Guatemala City, 
Guatemala (a); uniforms and other 
equipment, Masonic, 41143, 


| 
| 


| 
| 





| eral 





Annual Cumulative Index . 
Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each. volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER" 


PRICE 5 CENTS Gopy « 
Appellate Court | 
Dockets 20 Cases 
On Radio Rulings 
Broadcast and Wireless As- 

signments of Commission 


Involved; Supreme Court 
| To Hear WGY Protest. ¥ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| mandamus directing the court of appeals 
|to set aside its adverse verd 


Cd a 
court of appeals had ruled that the Com- 
mission had erred in placing Station 


| WGY, owned by the General Electric 
| Company, and operated at Schenectady, 


N. Y., on a limited-time basis, whereas 
before the Commission’s action the sta- 
tion had operated on a full-time basis 
on a cleared channel. The Commission’s 
order had been issued as a part of the 
reallocation order of last November, at 
which time the assignments of 94 per 
cent of the 600-odd | stations . were 
changed to conform with the radio act. 

Up to this time, according to the Com- 


| mission, fhe Supreme Court of the United 


States has never had a case involving 
the radio law and the constitutionality 
of its provisions. 

One of the most complicated cases 


| pending before the Court of Appeals, in 


the opinion of Commission lawyers, is 
the continental short wave case. This 
embraces the allocation of continental 
short wave channels for public utility 
use, and for the creation of radiotele- 


| graph networks, rivaling the land lines, 
|and designed to serve the public in 


the 
same way. ‘ 
Six Applications 
There were six applications for the 
limited number of these channels avail- 
able for point-to-point service, ali of 
which proposed to create comprehensive 
networks. Five applicants have appealed 
to the court on the ground that the Com- 
mission’s allocation was discriminatory 
and not consistent with the merits of 
the applicants. The sixth applicant, the 
Universal Wireless Communications Co.. 
Inc., was granted its full demands of 40 
continental chammels. with which it must 
interconnect 110 cities throughout the 
country by 1932. rc ; 
Companies which have appealed to the 
court are RCA Communications, Ine:, 
which was granted only 15 of 40 channels 
it sought; Mackay Radio & Telegraph 
Company, denied outright its requests . 
for approximately 25 channels; ‘intercity 
Radiq Telegraph Co., Wireless Telegraph 
& Communications Co.. and Chicago Fed: 
eration of Labor, which had a joint proj- 
ect for a network utilizing seme <¢ 
channels. 7 
In the continental short wave field the 
court also has before it the appeal of 
the Universal. Service Wireless, -Inc., 
dio subsidiary of the Hearst newsp + 
and press associations, challenging: tl 
Commission’s action in reserving 20 such 
channels for the nation’s press through 
Press Wireless, Inc., a corporation ¢re- 
ated by individual press applicants, The 
Hearst organization contends that the 
Commission previously had allocated 
these channels along with 20 transoceanic 
channels on the basis that they be 
distributed among individual ' corpora- 
tions created by the news applicants, and? 
that in ordering that the channels be 
vested in a mutual single corporation, it 
had arbitrarily discriminated against 
certain of the applicants. 
Utility Status Sought es 
The continental channels set aside for 
the press for use in news gathering and 
distribution also are drawn into the gen- 
continental short wave appeals. 
Several of the appellants claim that these 
channels should be vested in general 


| utility companies and not in a press or- 


ganization. . 

The remainder of the cases pending 
before the court of appeals relate prin- 
cipally to broadcasting. 

Technical Radio Laboratory (WTRL) v, 
F. Re C. Court Appeals Docket 4835—F. 
R. C. Docket 6. r 

General Electric Co. (WGY). F, Ry 
Court’ Appeals Docket 4870—F. Ri (% 
Docket 7. (The Fed. Radio Comm, h 
asked the Supreme Court of the United 
States for writ of certiorari in this case; 
also mandamus directing the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia to set 
aside its verdict. Case still pending bes. 
fore Supreme Court of the United States.) 

People of the State of New York 
(WGY) v. F. R. C. Court of Appeals, 
Docket 4871—F. Ri C. Docket 8. 

City of New York (WNYC) v. F. R. CG, 
Court Appeals Docket 4898—F. R.. Ci 
Docket 10, i 

Cc. L. Carrel v, F. R. C, Court Appeals 
Docket 4899—F. R. C. Docket 11. 

Great Lakes Brdestg. Co. (WENR- 
WBCN) v. F. R. C. Court Appeals Docket 
4900—F. R, C. Docket 12, : 

Wilbur Glenn Voliva (WCBD) v. F. R. 
Cc. Court Appeals Docket 4901—F, R. .C) 


Docket 13. P 
Agricultural Brdestg. Co. (WLS) vy. ‘F, 


Santiago, | R. C. Court of Appeals Docket 4902—F, R, 


Cuba (p); upholstery fabrics, 41111, Lon- | C. Docket 14. 
don, England (a); upholstery and dra- | 


pery fabrics (mohair, moquette, and 
velour, 41109, Sydney, Australia (a); 
waterproof goods, including oil-skinned 
coats and raincoats, 
Italy a and p). 
Tobacco: * 


Cigarettes and tobacco, 41061, Welling- | F, 
ton, New Zealand (a); tobacco, especially | F 
dark fired, 41053, Wohlen, Switzerland | R. 


(a). 


Birmingham Station Asks 
Full Time, Cleared Channel 
[Continued from Page 8.) 


the -half time it now has on such a 
channel. 


41085, Florence, | Fr, 


| 


| 


Besides Senator Blaek, and members | 
of Congress, the delegation. comprised | 
members of the faculties of-the Alabama | 
Polytechnic Institute, University of Ala-|—F, R. C. Docket 28. 


tama, and Alabama College. 


The Com- | 
mission was told that these three institu- | (short wave). 
tions planned to cooperate in enlarging | —¥. R. C. Docket 24. 


the edutational features of the station | 


and that a cleared channel would assist 
in this venture. WAPI broadcasts with 
a power of 5,000 watts. 

The delegation stated that a channel 


other than the 1,140 kilocycle ehanne! is | 


preferred, since this frequency is not well 
adapted for broadcasting in the South. 
A frequency near the middle of the 
broadcast band would be better suited, 
it was stated, 

The Commission took the proposal un- 
der advisement, it was stated, 


| Docket 8575—F. R, 


Richmond Development Corp. (WRBX) 
v. F. R. C. Court Appeals Docket 4925— 
IF. R. C. Docket 15. ' 

Chicago Federation of Labor (WCFL) 
v. F. R, C. Court: Appeals Docket 4976— 
R. C. Docket 16, 
Head-of-the-Lakes-Brdcstg. Co. (WEBG) » 
v. F. R. C. Court of Appeals Docket 497 : 
R. C. Docket 17. . ; 
By-Product Coal Company (WLG) v. 

R, C. Court Appeals Docket 4984—F, 
C. Docket 18. : 

J. P. Burton Coal Company (WLI) v. 


F. R. C. Court Appeals Docket 4985—F. 
R. C. Docket 19, ’ 


jane Radio Telg. Co. vy. F.. RuvG, 
short wave). Court A lg Docket 4987—" 
F. R. C. Docket 20. ~— 3 } 

Wireless Telg. & Commuhication Co. v, 
F. R. C, (short wave). Court Appeals 
Docket 4988—F. R. C. Docket 2) + 

Ghicago Federation of Labor v. F. R. C. 
(short wave). Court Appeals Docket 4989 
—F. R. C. Docket 22. : , 

RCA Communications, Inc. v.. F. R. C, 
(short wave). Court Appeals Docket 4990 


Mackay Radio & Telg. Co. v. F. R. C, 
Court Appeals Docket 4991 
° 
Cc, 
Cc, 


(KTNT) “v. 'F. R. 
5004—F. R. 


Norgfan Baker 
Court” Appeals Docket 
Docket 26. 

Universal Service Wireless, Ine. v. F, 
R. C. Court Appeals Docket 5005—F. R,. C, 
Docket 27, 4 ‘ 

Clinton, R. White (WCRW) v. George 
E. Q. Johnson et al. D, C, N. D. ML 
Docket 8566—F. R. C, Docket 1 (a), 

Emil Denmark, Inc. (WEDC) v. Geo 
E. Q. Johnson et al. D. Gi N. D. 

C, Doekéet 2 (a). 
United States of Ameriea vy. American 


'8704—F. R..C. Docket 3 (a). 


Bond & Mrtg. Co. D. C., BE. D, IM. y 


ye 





